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MEMO TO ADVERTISERS 


From L. L. Callaway Jr. 


I venture to say that there are probably as many definitions of 
“merchandising” as there have been people who have sat down and 
tried to write something about it or stood up and tried to say some- 
thing about it. 

So with your permission, I would like to add one of mine to 
the list : 

“Merchandising” is any way by which the movement of goods from 
producer to consumer can be accelerated. 

Now that I look that over, I don’t intend to submit it as a candidate 
for the Harvard Business School’s encyclopedia of immortal eco- 
nomic definitions. But it will serve me very well to speedily point out 
to you a few instances of hundreds through which (a) the world of 
sport (b) the sportsmen and sportswomen who inhabit it (c) Sports 
Illustrated merchandising, and (d) our astute band of merchan- 
disers themselves have helped speed up the sale of our advertisers’ 
goods and services. 

(In passing, I would also like to make the point that there’s 
hardly a product or service in the marketplace that cannot be 
“tied-in” with sport in some way. We’ve even sponsored a group of 
pro football players at a perfume convention and they were a 
smash hit.) 

Dial Soap —interested in selling a premium-priced product to 
active, influential, and well-off families. But they were also 
interested in bulk sales. Country clubs, for example. Why not? 
Shortly after the campaign started, a selected group of a few 
hundred Club Managers and House Committee Chairmen re- 
ceived a special 12-bar package from Dial and SI, suggesting 
that the soap used in their homes and advertised in their 
favorite magazine might be the one they and their fellow- 
members might like to use at their club. Result— 65 bulk orders, 
55 from new accounts, in only a few weeks. Said E. J. Drumm, 
Dial Assistant Brand Manager, “Delighted.” 


(continued on other side) 
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Electric Auto-Lite- a new SPORTS Illustrated advertiser, desir- 
ing to maintain its prestige position in the automotive industry. 
Answer: to back up the SI campaign to 950,000 families (who 
already own close to 1,500,000 cars) an authoritative, Sports 
iLLUSTRATED-prepared booklet on Nascar to be distributed at the 
Daytona Beach meeting and all through the year to all Nascar’s 
thousands of members, dealers, jobbers, interested customers. 

Philco- another new advertiser: problem: to get 8,000 dealers 
excited about the campaign soon to break in Sports Illus- 
trated. Solution : two vast w'eekend-long “sports-travaganzas”, 
one in Las Vegas and one in Miami -featuring exhibitions, 
clinics, demonstrations, participant activities, headed by a cast 
of nearly three dozen sport stars, among them Frank Gifford, 
Duke Snider, Jerry Barber, Pat McCormick, Kyle Rote, Bob 
Mathias, Karol Fageros, Don Budge, Nancie Rideout, Johnny 
Weissmuller. Result: quoting from a letter from Bob Urban, 
Philco's vice-president for marketing, “The finest event of the 
entire convention.” Sidelight: The Las Vegas meeting began 
a day earlier and the Philco public relations man handling the 
Miami meeting anxiously called his counterpart to ask how 
everything was going. “Great,” said Las Vegas, “but you better 
cancel that dealer high-jump event. A little risky.” 

New England Mutual— obviously interested in .selling insurance to 
families who were live prospects because of their relatively 
large incomes, large families, and comparatively youthful age. 
But also how to get their agents conscious of this, and aware of 
their advertising in Sports Illustrated? A simple pick-the- 
1 960-pennant-races contest, with World Series tickets as the 
prizes. More than 40 7^- of the agents entered, one of the largest 
such evidences of interest New England Mutual had ever 
received. 

Ford Motor Company— how to build some local excitement about 
the 1961 Thunderbird? Almost too easy. One of the rounds at 
Palm Springs’ Desert Classic was played at the Thunderbird 
course. Suggest that the Thunderbird be made the official car 
of the tournament. Get more Thunderbirds around than golf 
carts, even. Make sure that every Ford dealer in Southern Cali- 
fornia has blow-ups and display material. Result: almost more 
talk about the Thunderbird than about Don January’s $50,000 
hole-in-one. 

Sunbeam Shavemaster — how to get dealers interested, in a hotly- 
competitive field? A picture booklet of memorable sports photos 
-“Close Shaves by Sports Illustrated and Sunbeam Shave- 
master.” Result-the sought-for attention, action, sales. 

Air India -to remind travel agents that this enterprising airline 
had added Sports Illustrated to its schedule (and stemming 
from the fact that Sports Illustrated’s Sporting Look editors 
had played an important part in bringing Madras back to sports- 
wear)— a gift of a handsome Madras necktie, complete with 
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Meet The Pepperell Family on Cotton Cay-Imaginary island in the Sun 


Better than air conditioning— cooling off Cotton Cay style 


This beautiful waterfall lies right outside the 
Pepperell family’s island abode. And it provides 
them with a major source of satisfaction. Susan 
and \’incent swim in it; while mother (a civilized 
beachcomber!) regards it as a most satisfactory 
washing machine for the family’s wash-wear sports 
clothes. \\'luch are tagged Pepperell, of course) 
Her reasons are many. She knows these fabrics 
will live up to what the tag promises. They will 


macliine-wash. They won’t fade, shrink, wilt, or 
wrinkle. Need just a touch of the iron. And they’re 
‘Sanforized Plus’ for good measure. 

She knows, too, these fabrics are impeccably 
stvled in exotic, new island colors and textures. 

Moreover, she lias utter confidence in the 
Pepperell name. And why not? This is the famed 
New England company that has been making 
fine Lady Pepperell Sheets for over 100 yeai-s! 






The ink has faded on this 48-ycar-old letter from Ezra Fitch to his 
customers, but his remai'kahle policy is very much alive today. 


Imagine a store 
that still treats you 
like this! 


O N Fffbriiary 13, 1913, Ezra Fitch, one. of 
the founders of Abercrombie 6- Filch, 
xorole lo his customers: '‘The jjolicy ot our 
Jiousc is to make e\'cry customer a satisfied 
customer. In fact, I go furtiier. I want tlie 
Iriend.ship of everyone wlio purchases from 
us, no matter whether it be a ilozeii fishhooks 
or a Sl.hOO gun. Therefore my one purpose is 
to please tliose wlio place their confidence in 
us. I try to give them, in return, a little more 
than they expect. 

“Our first aim in the manufacture and 
selection of all goods i.s to he sure that the 
idea is right, tiiat the article will work right 
and that the tpiality will be beyond t|UCSiion. 
Our next aim is to sell tliese goods at as low 
a price as possible. 

“ir ilic service we give you is not all you 
think it ought to be, if the quality or wear 
of tlie goods purchased does not meet your 


expectation, or if you find that what you get 
is not what you thought it would be, 1 ask as 
a favor that you tvi ite me, personally, and I’ll 
see that you are satisfied. This is the service 
we render our customers in the store, and it 
is the same service we will give you who live 
at a distance when you order by mail. 

“If you deal tvith tliis hou.se, I want you to 
be satisfied, and I tell you that it you are not, 
it will be your own fault. I stand behind 
cverytliing in our store because I believe in it. 
You have my pledge that what you have 
ordered is what you tvant unless you make a 
mistake in ordering; and e\ en if you do make 
a mistake, no matter what you do, or what 
hajjjjens. if you will write me a personal letter 
about it, I will see that you arc satisfied.’’ 


President 



At Abercrombie & Fitch, yyc egntlnug t9 ssfYt y9U 31 MT: Fllch promised 

so long ago. Today the man to write to is John H. Ewing, our president. 
Come in and browse around. Or write for our new Camp Tackle catalogue. 

/iBERCIVOiVIBIE & rixCH 

9 ,X0HTI1 W.MIASII— cniC.VGO 
NEW VOItK SAK.\SOrA PALM IIEACII SAN I'llANCISCO 
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Next week 

At Palm Beach and Palm 
Springa the winter look of 
goll is a trim look with a new 
vitality. Here, in an unu.sual 
portfolio, is a preview of the 
coming sea.aon's fashions, 


Sprinter Mike Agostini re- 
cently wrote of his life a.s a 
''shamateur" athlete. Now. 
in an extraordinary essay on 
true amateurism, Runner Phil 
Coleman replies to Agostini. 


Baseball rears its head again. 
Tex Maule reports on spring 
training, and George Weiss 
begins a two-part article on 
his long career as general 
manager of the Yankees. 
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Suddenly, you're 
^ a Flamenco dancer! 

-I ' ~ At least it seems like it, once you’re amid the color of 
ancient Spain. The click of heels, the clap of hands, Ole! it’s exciting! But 
castanets aside, why not take a whirl at being part of the gay life of Europe. 
The thrill is worth the trip. 

And, of course, it takes BOAC to make the pleasure complete. Whether 
your destination is the Plazas of Madrid or the Piazzas of Rome, the jet flight 
to Europe on BOAC’s Rolls-Royce 707 is the ultimate. It’s the service that 
does it. Called the best in the world ... all over the world. 

As to the cost, it’s a trifle considering the fun youll have. The 17-Day 
Excursion Fare by jet is in effect now. Only $393.20 Economy Class Round- 
Trip from New York to Madrid; just $350 to London. Even less on the jet- 
prop Britannia. 

Come on, jet over with BOAC! Then feel like a Flamenco dancer. . .or a 
gondolier ... or a bagpiper. Your Travel Agent will help with the transforma- 
tion. Just ask him. Or write to BOAC for 1961 Tour folders. Choose the 
place . . . you’ll like the change! 


BMC 


World Leader in Jet Travel 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 

530 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


Direct fiiRhts to Europe from Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Ilonoluhi, New York, Sun Francisco, Montreal, 
Toronto. StartinginM<irch,"Th€ Direct Route" to London fromLos Angeles. Offices also in allprincipal cities. 
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THE INSIDE TRACK 

• Look for an upset in the Big Ten 
swim meet— and a hot protest from 
favored Indiana if it occurs. Reason: 
the conference, aware that Indiana’s 
only weakness is team depth, has de- 
cided to award points for 12 places 
instead of the usual six. 

• Duke Football Coach Bill Murray 
just got the good news that junior 
Don Altman, quarterback who led 
the Cotton Bowl comeback over Ar- 
kansas, will sign a major league base- 
ball contract and lose his senior year 
of eligibility. 

• Fines are coming up for athletes 
who cut classes at Kansas University. 
Too many of the boys are being lost 
through midseason scholastic diffi- 
culties. The first cut will cost $1, and 
the penalty will double with each 
offense. 

• The American Football League 
teams may never equal the NFL’s, 
but they’re full of trust and confi- 
dence in each other. AFL Commis- 
sioner Joe Foss now plans to give club 
owners and players lie-detector tests 
in an effort to resolve some disputes 
over players' services. 

• Finding a place to play is worry- 
ing the Los Angeles Lakers. The club 
should make the NBA playoffs, but 
the city’s Sports Arena is already 
booked on playoff dates. 

• Watch for a five-city indoor track 
circuit to spring up in Texas next 
year. Reason; the success of the in- 
door track meet at Fort Worth earli- 
er this month (7,200 paid admissions, 
2,000 turned away). 

• After two discouraging years for 
duck hunters, Canada’s Prairie Prov- 
inces are again dry; there will not be 
enough water for nesting ducks dur- 
ing the spring breeding season, which 
means severe restrictions on bag lim- 
its next fall. 

SHORTCAKE 

For a brief spell during his early 
training at Palm Beach, Ingemar Jo- 
hansson was, by his standards, a 
stern disciplinarian, even to observ- 


ing the dietary laws of the prizefight- 
ing profession. Passionately fond of 
the American delicacy strawberry 
shortcake, he gave it up for Lent and 
the duration of his training period 
(SI, Feb. 13). But one night he and 
his sweetheart, Birgit Lundgren, 
slipped away to a movie, Exodus. 
Then they stopped for a snack. Inge- 
mar ordered strawberry shortcake. 
A couple of nights later Ingemar 
called room service at his hotel. 
“Please send up a double order of 
strawberry shortcake,’’ he said. 

The man seems to be hooked. He is 
back on the same easygoing diet that 
amused boxing experts during his 
training for the first Patterson fight. 
Despite his brief flirtation with aus- 
terity, he seems to think shortcake is 
good for him. It had better be, be- 
cause he is about 20 pounds above 
the 198 he hopes to weigh when he 
meets Patterson on March 13. 

“I am heavy now,” he says, “but I 
want to keep some of this weight 
until just before the fight.” 

No American trainer, not even his 
own Whitey Bimstein, would agree 
with him. Ingemar pits the experi- 
ence of 23 professional fights against 
the opinions of men who have trained 
thousands of fighters. 

As admirers of the good life, we 
would like to think that Ingemar is 
right. But we are doubtful. 

LENT IN BLIGHTY 

Englishmen who adore animals — and 
there are a lot of them (SI, Feb. 20) 
—were roused to fury last week by a 
suggestion that their dogs be put on 
diets for Lent. The bold man who 
made the suggestion was no less a 
personage than William Cardinal 
Godfrey, Archbishop of Westminster. 
In his Lenten pastoral letter, the arch- 
bishop appealed for human and ca- 
nine abstinence so that money saved 
might go to feed starving humans. 

Reaction against the archbishop 
was immediate and fierce. The head 
of the Canine Defense League called 
the idea “fatuous.” “It would be 


punishing the animals,” he added. 
“They would not know what it was 
for. We have some animals who be- 
have in a more Christian way than 
some Christians.” Miss Pat McCaugh- 
ey, owner of 12 Airedales, voiced a 
typical opinion: “I wouldn’t dream 
of cutting down the diet of my dogs. 
I’d rather go without myself.” 

The Englishman’s castle, appar- 
ently, is really his kennel. 

HYPNOSIS 

All week long a golfer friend of ours 
has been telling the toes on his right 
foot to relax. He is taking the advice 
given by Jack Heise in his 128-page 
book How You Can Play Better Golf 
Using Self-Hypnosis. “Every good 
golfer, whether he recognizes the phe- 
nomenon as such,” writes Heise, “em- 
ploys self-hypnosis in his play.” 

Most professionals, Heise contin- 
ues, take up the game as youngsters 
and learn to play by instinct. Most 





amateurs take it up as adults and 
are self-conscious. What the ama- 
teurs must try to do is lose this 
self-consciousness through seif-hyp- 
nosis. 

Go to bed, Heise advises, and start 
talking to yourself: “I am going to 
relax every muscle in my body . . . 
starting from my feet . . . and going 
to my head . . . the toes on my right 
foot are relaxing. . . .” With steady 
progress, an amateur golfer will soon 
be able to hypnotize himself right 
on the green. 

Our golfer friend reports progress 
of a sort. His toes are so relaxed that 
they’ve fallen asleep. He hopes it 
doesn’t spread. 

CH. CAPPOaUIN 

Madison Square Garden echoed last 
week with the din of 2,548 dogs, but it 
was a mere whisper compared with the 

continued 
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Two classic jackets by 


Right, the new Penster, a free-swinging authen- 
tic. Pendleton short jacket specially tailored for 
action. At left. Pendleton’s leisure jacket in the 
rich plaids and colors of 100% virgin wool. 
Shirts and trousers are genuine Pendletons, too. 
Jackets. 17.50, 27.50; Sir Pendleton Sliirt, 
17.50: Polo Shirt, 10.50; Slacks, 23.95. 


T he niuist t»opliii!tticate<l . . . ihe 
most complete and the best behaved 
project<3r yon have ever seen. Enjoy 
YOur slides at their biggest and best with 
all the work done for you ! Truly a niaster- 
])iece of photographic equipment. Every 
feature's here to make slide showing 
easy and full of fun all in one projector. 
rhings like remote eoiilrol forward and 




rever.se. High l^irtiirc Fidelity, slide 
editing, brightness control, inexpensive, 
non-spill 40-sIitle trays, the exclusive 
always-stays-iii-focus feature and adozen 
olhers YOiir dealer will show you. See him 
...and be sure not l<i luiy any projector 
until you see your slides on the finest of 
theni all — Halomatic 655 for all 2x2 slides 
. . . Balomatie 75.') for 2'4slid(^s. Hatisch& 
Ij)nd) I ncorporated. Rochester, NewYork. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
ANNOUNCES MOST 
HophiHlivated 

AUTOMATIC 

SLIDE 

PROJECTOR 

you can own 


the all-new 

BALOMATIC 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


SCORECARD ron>ini(f<t 

angry growls evoked by the final ju<lg- 
ing of the Westminster Kennel Club 
Show (SI, Feb. 13). Even before 
the audience could choose its own 
favorite from among the .six finalists 
in the best-in-show ring, Judge Jo- 
seph E. Redden had given the nod to 
a poodle, and the most important 
show of the year was over. When 
viewers tuned in their TV sets seven 
minutes later for the scheduled 11:05 
judging, Westminster officials were in- 
volved in the noisiest controv'ersy in 
the history of this 85-year-old event. 

Chief target of press and public 
indignation was Dr. Redden. The 
quarrel, however, was not with his 
choice — a six-pound black toy, Ch. 
Cappoquin Little Sister — but rather 
with his speed. One reporter suggested 
Judge Redden was trying to catch a 
train (false: he was spending the night 
in N.Y.); another, that Garden offi- 
cials threatened to turn out the lights 
at 11 p.m. (false: Garden management 
was not involved). Advertising pres- 
sure w'as suggested (false: the show’s 
television sponsor budgeted for TV 
time until midnight). 

Two days after the show an em- 
barrassed Westminster Kennel Club 
admitted the fault was its own. A 
club official had hastily scanned the 
schedules of 13 TV stations carrying 
the show, noted that several were 
cutting out at 11 p.m. for late news, 
and decided to get the show' over by 
1 1 . Did this affect the judge’s choice? 
“If I had been there an hour," Dr. 
Redden says, “my choice would have 
been the same.” 

Dr. Redden’s judging abilities 
aside, we believe that sports promot- 
ers should quit trying to tailor their 
competitions to fit TV schedules. This 
has already occurred in pro basketball 
and it is an arrogant and irritating 
practice, 

PARI-MUTUEL. ILLOGtC 

Economics has been called the dismal 
science. Last week, before the Texas 
legislature, Dr. Arthur A. Smith, a 
dignified, scholarly Dallas banker and 
economist, proved the name is not 
unjust. Representative V. E. iRed) 
Berry had just finished talking for 40 
minutes in favor of his pet measure, a 
bill for a referendum on legalizing 
pari-mutuel betting (SI, Jan. 30), 
when Dr. Smith took the floor. Parry- 
ing abuse and heckling, he suggested 
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LIBERTY MUTUAL 

the company that stands by you 



This would not have happened. If you as a careful 
Liberty Mutual policyholder are a victim of an “if only” 
driver, our 24-hour claims service goes to work if your car 
needs repair or replacement — takes care of your hospi- 
talization under medical payments coverage — protects 
your home and savings. ■ Prompt claims service is one 
Liberty plus value. We locate witnesses, pay bail bond 
fees and court costs and legal fees. As the company with 
the largest experience in industrial accidents, we can help 
you find competent hospital and surgical treatment — 
no matter where you arc. ■ Ours is a policyholder com- 


pany run by policyholder directors.and policyholder ad- 
visory boards keep us in touch with local conditions across 
the country. It’s good to have this kind of company stand 
by you when trouble strikes. ■ One-stop service for home, 
car or business means that you can deal direct with 
Liberty Mutual and get all-round protection and all- 
round coverage — all around the country. ■ You cannot 
control the careless driver, the “if only” driver. But you 
can protect yourself by alert driving and proper insur- 
ance. Call on Liberty Mutual, the company that stands by 
you with service, sound protection and economy. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY • LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY • HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 
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’A GREAT LOSS OF TALENT AND GRACE’ 


The jet crash near Brussels that took the lives of all 
members of the U.S. figure skating team was a tragedy 
at once wildly improbable and starkly appalling. Of 
it, President Kennedy .said: ‘‘Our country has sus- 
tained a great loss of talent and grace which had 


brought pleasure to people all over the world.” Our 
regard for the athletes involved was expressed in Bar- 
bara Heilman’s story on Laurence Owen and her family 
in our Feb. 13 issue. There is little we can add that 
would give a better measure of our shock and grief. 


SCORECARD eonUnual 

that some of the legislators take a 
course in economics and others in 
logic. (Horseplayers have no use for 
that parlay.) He brought down the 
house of 1,500, all eager for a chance 
at '■ illogical” betting, when he said 
that playing the stock market was 
not gambling. ‘‘Gambling does not 
create any wealth and every cent col- 
lected by the winners must be lost by 
someone,” Dr. Smith argued, with an 
irrefutable lack of sporting verve. 

Berry, on the ropes of logic and 
economics, could only say that the 
people of Texas should be given a 
chance to vote on his measure any- 
way. The consensus is that Dr. Smith 
won a round but that Rep. Berry may 
win the battle. Passer-by and tele- 
phone polls show a heavy majority in 
favor of pari-mutuel betting. But 
Texas has plenty of blue noses and 
they are still to be counted. 

aUlZ KIDS 

Two college basketball coaches sat in 
the bar of a Washington, D.C. hotel 
the other night discussing the thor- 
oughness of modern recruiting. 

“In the past year I wrote 472 high 
school basketball players east of the 
Mississippi and watched 150 of them 
in action,” said one coach. “Yes,” 
said the other, ‘‘and I’ll bet I know 
every one of them.” 

There followed, across three Mar- 
tinis, a new parlor game called Guess 
the Player: 

Coach A: ‘‘A blond 6-foot 7-inch 
center from West Flushing High, 
N.Y.?” 

Coach B: "His hook shot is no 
good.” 

Coach A: ‘‘A left-handed forward 
from Lower Coalminia, Pa.?” 

Coach B: “He’s only making D- 
plus in English. We couldn’t get him 
in.” 

Coach A; “A quick little Irish 
guard from Corn River Falls, Ind.?” 


Coach B: “He dates a blonde with 
a convertible from Chicago. North- 
western has the inside track.” 

Coach A: ‘‘A 6-foot 10-inch New 
Oldhaven kid with a fallaway layup 
shot?” 

Coach B: ‘‘Come on. He’s a good 
one, but you know we can’t use Ne- 
groes yet.” 

Coach A: ‘‘Well, I know you’re 
planning on using a 6-foot 4-inch 
redheaded jump shot from East Ap- 
ple, N.J. You’re doing great with his 
mother.” 

Coach B: ‘‘Sure. I telephone her 
about once a week and say, TIello, 
Gloria. How’s Billy doing today?’ ” 

Coach A: ‘‘I know' you do. I’ve 
been in the living room twice when 
you called.” 

For half an hour the battle of the 
nameless players continued. Finally 
Coach A said, ‘‘A 6-foot 9-ineh ambi- 
dextrous Baptist from Alabama?” 

Coach B thought and fussed and 
frowned and thought. Finally his 
face lit up. “You rat!" he cried. 
“There isn't a 6-foot 9-inch Baptist 
from Alabama!” 

“You’re right!” roared Coach A, 
and the game was over. 

BROTHER RAY 

In many ways, 18-year-old Raymond 
Patterson is much like his brother 
Floyd. He has the same sad-eyed look, 
the same slightly apprehensive ex- 
pression, the same reticence. Like 
Floyd, he is currently training for a 
championship bout — in this week's 
finals of the New' York Golden Gloves 
heavyweight division. Ray Patter- 
son fights from a peekaboo crouch, 
like Floyd, and he occasionally 
springs forward with the patented 
Patterson lunge. He has wide shoul- 
ders and solid hips, his legs are per- 
haps too solid to permit nimbleness 
and he rolls like a sailor when he 
walks. 

“Floyd handles my training,” he 
says proudly, “when he’s not in 


training himself.” Sometimes the 
brothers spar together. “But Floyd 
doesn’t try to hurt me, he tries to 
teach me.” Would Ray ever get in 
the ring with Floyd— say, for the 
world heavyweight title? “I wouldn’t 
fight Floyd serious,” he says. “He 
taught me what I know. I’d be using 
it against him.” 

SPECTACULAR 

Last week the National Broadcasting 
Company presented a one-hour tele- 
vision show which may in time win 
an Emmy award as “the worst 60- 
minute show utilizing video tape 
and special effects to be presented in 
prime evening time and dealing with 
the subject of sports.” Billed as The 
Bob Hope Buick Show and widely 
advertised as “starring Bob Hope and 
the outstanding athletes of 1960,” it 
turned out to be a procession of spo- 
ken and photographic cliches. Ex- 
amples: Hope (to 7-foot 2-inch Wilt 
Chamberlain): “How’s the weather 
up there?” N avy’s Joe Bellino to teen- 
age actress Tuesday Weld: “How 
would you like to go out to the Coli- 
seum and see a football game?” Hope 
(interrupting): “There’s no football 
game out there tonight.” Bellino: 
“Don’t worry, Bob, we’ll think of 
something.” 

Aside from this, NBC used film 
clips of Chamberlain and Jerry Lucas 
making baskets in which all the ac- 
tivity centered about people waving 
their hats and hands aloft. It tried to 
make the viewer believe that Joe 
Bellino scored three touchdowns 
against Army in the 1960 game (by 
using a film segment from the 1959 
Army-Navy game). Instead of using 
Patterson’s comeback victory of 
1960, it reran his 1959 flogging of in- 
competent Brian London. 

Perhaps the whole show was 
summed up by Hope himself in his 
opening monologue in which he said, 
“This is a sweaty spectacular.” But 
there wasn’t enough sweat put into it. 
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POINT OF 
FACT 

A college-basketbafi quiz to test the 
ingenuity and add to the knowledge of 
the casual fan and the armchair expert 


? Can a ieajn play with fewer Dian five 
players? 

* A. team must b«*gm a game with fvve 
players. If it has no substitutes to replace 
players who have fouled out, it may con- 
tinue with fewer than five men. Upon oc- 
casion, a team with a one-man advantage 
caused by fouling out has voluntarily 
.sacrificed a player to equalize the game. 


? Team A has used Us allotted five Hme- 
ouls. The coach of Team A, however, 
wishes to discuss the game situation with 
his players. He signals his captain In ask 
for another lime-out. Can his team get it? 

• Yes, at a price. Time-outs in exces.s of 
five are charged as technical fouls. Such 
a request is rare since the technical foul 
results in a free throw for the opposition 
plus possession of the ball at mid-court. 


? When is the three-second rule invoked 
by a referee? 

• This violation is called when an offen- 
sive player remains in the free-throw lane 
for more than three seconds. 


? Team A has the ball out of bounds. 
The Ihrow-in, aim’d for the lull center, is 
so high that the ball goes into the basket 
iriV^iouf lauching any player. Does Team 
A have a goal? 

• No. The ball is considered dead until 
a player on the floor touches it. Team B 
would gain possession for the violation. 

CONTINUED 


CITROEN 

THE WORLD’S MOST COMFORTABLE CAR 



Everything about Citroen is exciting.... you feel it at the 
first glance of its aerodynamic lines, become increasingly aware of it as 
Air-Oil floats you along in a “comfort tinsurpassed by any autojtwbile in 
the ivorld.’’ Cover enormous distances in a Citroen, and arrive remarkably 
relaxed. Marvel at the way Front-Wheel Drive holds you swerve-free 
around the sharpest curves. Drive a Citroen for extraordinary comfort, 
legendary roadability, and increased motoring i)Iea.surc. 



RECLINING SEATS • DISC BRAKES • FRONT-WHEEL DRIVE. ..AND AIR-OIL SUSPENSION 
SPEEDS OVER 90 MPH • UP TO 34 MP6 • 123" WHEELBASE • 5 TO 8 PASSENGERS 


For additional information, Brochures, Road Test Reports and name of 
your nearest Citroen Dealer, mail this convenient coupon. 


CITROEN CARS CORPORATION, Dept. SI-27 

IN NEW YORK, N.Y. • 300 PARK AVENUE 
IN BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. • 8423 WILSHIRE 8LVD. 
Gentlemen: Please send me: 

□ Brochures, Rond Test Reports, and Name and 
Address of Citroen Dealer nearest me. 

□ Factory Direct European Delivery Plans. 
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For Survival and Protection 


DON’T PUT TO SEA WITHOUT PRESTO 




SHARK 


I 


i — DYE MARKER 

$3.00 

on every life jacket 
and life ring 


ket 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR THE FIRST TIME TO BOATMEN. 
FISHERMEN, WATER SKIERS, SKIN DIVERS; CLUBS, 
MARINAS, BEACHES . . . the survival-ond-protection discoveries 
supplied presently and during wartime to our sea-borne and air-borne 
armed forces. 


PRESTO SHARK CHASER, exclusive, 
patented product, exudes an odor- 
dye that drives away sharks. For 
salt water u.se. 

PRESTO DYE MARKER, spreads a 
long-lasting, fluorescent .slick on 
oceans, sounds, bays, harbors and 
lakes. Facilitates spotting by rescue 
surface vessels and aircraft of man- 



ovorboard and boats in distress. For 
salt water and fresh water use. 

Each product in individual packets 
for attaching to every life vest and 
life ring aboard. In cans for use on 
boats, dinghies, life rafts. Ask your 
dealer now, or write us for facts. The 
lives you save may be your family’s, 
your guests', your own. . 


DYECHEM CO., INC. 
45 JOHN STREET • YONKERS, N. Y. 
WorW’s Largest Packagers of Ocean-Coloring Dyes 



$4.00 


POINT OF FACT foulinnei 

f If a shot enters the basket from below, 
goes through and drops back into the 
basket again, is it a goal? 

• No. A goal is scored only when a ball 
enters the basket from above and remains 
in the basket or passes through. 


? U'kiZe the hall is in fiiijhl on a try for 
a field goal, a player frorr. Team A pushes 
an apponeitl. As this foul is called, another 
player from Team B bats the hall away 
from the rim. VF/(af happens? 

• Team A gets two points on the field- 
goal try because of illegal goal tending 
by Team B; then the teams move to the 
other end of the floor and the player from 
Team B who was pushed shoots a free 
throw. 


Ida player from Team A slicks out kis 
leg and blocks a pass. Can he recoter the 
ball? 2) A player from Team A scrambles 
after a loose ball which rolls off kis ley. 
Can he rrcot'cr the ball? 

• 1) No. The kick is intentional, and it 
is a fundamental of basketball that the 
ball must be played with the hands. The 
ball goes over to Team B. 2i Yes. An acci- 
dental kick is not a violation. 


Why start your 
European trip 
far from all the 
other places you 
plan to visit? 

Start your trip at Europe’s most 
convenient first stop, Switzerland. Then 
you're right in the heart of Europe . . , just air 
minutes away from Vienna, 

Paris, London and all the other places 

on your “must see” list, What's more, on Swissair’s 

liberal Stopover Plan, you can 

take in as many as eight extra countries 

at no additional air fare. See your travel agent 

or Swissair. Offices in principal cities. 

SWISSAIR 

SWI5SCARE • WORLDWIDE 


? A ball is passed in bounds by Team A. 
It boiinces off an official irithout touching 
a player and rolls oh< of bounds. Does 
Team A try again? 

• No. It is Team B’s ball. As in football 
and baseball, the official is considered a 
part of the playing field. 


? .4 player aeeideri/ally Japs a hall ir/Jo 
his opponents’ basket. H7io gets credit 
for Ike goal? 

• It is added to the opponents’ score, 
mentioned in a footnote, but not credited 
to any individual player. 


? Team A has possession. One of its 
players with control of the ball steps 
on OH outside line, but does not touch 
the ball while he is out of bounds. Is this 
0 violation? 

• Ye.s. The key word is "control.” The 
play is ruled as a continued dribble, and 
the ball is dead when the player steps on 
the line. Team B is given the ball. 

—Maury Allen 
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"My husband could beat Paul Revere to a Derb y Daiquiri ” 

— says Opal Heath, who learned how to put zip in rum drinks in Puerto Rico. 


“Amazing.” he said. “I always thought 
nim coeklail? were sweet little drinks for 
women. How do you give them such zij)?” 

"'Our rum does it.” said our Puerto 
Rican friend. “Wc distill it at high proof 
—for extra dryness. Then we age every 
drop. That’s the law in Puerto Rico.” 

My husband just sipped and smiled. 
But I took note of the secret of superb 
rum drinks: Make sure the label says 
Puerto Rican Rum. 

*Original . 


DERBY DAIQUIRI* 
1 (iz. frusli orangp juice; 
a az. fr.^sh lim<; juioc: 
scant t$p. sugar; IV^ oz. 
whitePuerinRican rum : 

1 cup rrush<;d ice. Blend 
for ten seconds in Waring 
Blendor. Serve un- 
strnini'H in large cham- 
pagne glass. 

Fiteel New 20.page Ritm Recipe Book 
in color. ^lirUc: Rums of Puerto Rico. 
Dept. 12-1, 666 5ili Ave.. N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


hy Mai-Kai Restaurant, Fort Lauderdale. 


W OUl.t) YOU believe it? Two days be- 
fore this photograph was taken, my 
hushand wouldn’t go near a rum cocktail. 

Just look at him now'! He could beat 
Paul Revere to a Derby Daiquiri. 

It all started in Puerto Rico, where 
we’d gone to inspect the famous pasojino 
horses. 

One day, our host welcomed us home 
with a Derby Daiquiri. My husband look 
a taste, and zing— he was a changed man. 



The look of a thoroughbred! 

It’s Dobbs Rainbow... Pi-Psotingthf-iewRainbowby 

. Dobbs, a doubly smart hat pei'- 

lArit>l!l Il61Ar SOlti“3(S“3»“COlti feet for town or country. Dressy 
'yisluildi finisll enough for business. Casual 

enough for leisure w'car. Note 
the unusual felt-like band treatment . . . the jaunty “Rainbow Trout” ornament. 
The Dobbs Rainbow is one of the .softest, richest felts you’ve ever seen (or 
touched) because of the exclusive Dobbs Veluna finish. Shown here arc two hand- 
some styles from the new Rainbow collection. Above, in Essex Grey. Right, in 
Sussex Brown. Both $16.50, $17.50. Other Dobbs hats from $11.95 to SIOO.OO, 
at finer stores throughout the U. S. and Canada. prues higher wai o/ the Rotkiet 



DOBBS. PARK AVENUE AT 49ru STREET. NEW YORK. N. Y. DOBBS IS A DIVISION OF II.4.T CORPORATION OF AMERICA 



COMING EVENTS 

February lo AlarrM £ 

All limeo are E.S.T. 


IN BRIDGE... 

EXPERIENCE IS THE GREAT TEACHER 


* Color television » Telei-Uion ■ Nelieork rattio 


IN SCOTCH... 


Friday, February 24 

BnDMINTON 

Cannda-U.S. Thomas Cup Tif, Toponio, Ont. 
(also Feb, 2SI. 

HOCKEr 'colleee 

Williams at Middlebury. 


TEACHER’S 

IS THE GREAT EXPERIENCE 


Uonh Cup, Aspen. Colo. {ihrough Fob. 2G '. 

WINTER CftRNlUAL 

.Middlobury College, Middlebury, Vt. (also 
Feb. 25J. 


Saturday, February 35 

B AS K ET B AI. L3< oolu-go ; 

■» Army at N'avy, 2 p.m. (ABC). 

Duke at Kofth Carolina. 

'S Illinois at Indiana (Sporla Network rtvional 
T\' ),* 

Niagara at St. Bonaveiilure. 

Wisconsin at Ohio State. 

Ipro'i 

* I’hiladolphln at Cincinnati, 2 p.m. (NBC'. 

'f- I'arct v«. flrteea. welters, nontide bout , VII rd» , 

Lim -Angeles. 10 p.m. (ABCi. 

HOCKEY (pro) 

I'hicago at. Montreal. 

Detroit at Toronto, 

HORSE RACING 

'« The Flamingo, SlOO.OOO, Hialeah 'Rtinrla Net- 
work regioniil TVi,* 

Santa Anita Handicap, SlOO.tKKf, Santa Anita. 

TRACK & FIELO 

U.S, Men's Indnijr Champs., Mad. Sq, Garden. 
New York. 


Sunday, February 36 

BASKETBALL (pPO] 

« Buston nt Detroit, 2:.20 p.m, tNBC', 

GOLF 

(*' Celebrity Golf Series. .Sam Snead vs. flnagv 
Carmichael, 5 p.m. (.NBC . 

MOTOR SPORTS 

N.ASC.Alt Grand National division, $9ii,OUO. 
Daytona Beach, Fla, 

HOCKEY (pro) 

Boston at Chicago. 

Montreal at New York. 

Toronto at Dotroil. 

Bee Hive Giant Slalom, Colliiigwood, Ont. 

Inti. Jumping Champs.. Berlin, N.H. 

Monday, February 27 

BASKETBALL 'C0ltl?ge) 

I’urduo at Iowa. 

Jackpot Bowling, King vs. Lucci 'NBCI.* 

Nall. Wirmen 'a Indoor Champs., Chestnut Hill, 
Maas, (through -March S'). 

Tuesday, February 38 

HOCKEY college) 

I'rinreton at Harvard. 

Chicago at Delr(jit. 

Wednesday, March I 

Boston at New 'York. 

Montreal at Tor(into. 


Thursday, March 2 

BASKETBALL (COllegc) 

Atlantic Coast Conferenco ourtiament. Raleieh. 
N.C. (through March 4'. 

Southern Conlerenco t(5u:nament, Richmond 
(through March 4). 

GOLF 

New Orleans Open, $30,000. Now Orleans 
(through March 5). 

r.HfCUk.Jt.i.'ia.il"';'?, **0,0(10 Ran .1„„r Pit 
HOCKEY (amaleuri 

World Champs., Lauaanm .ind Geneva, Switz- 
erland (through March 12). 

oit at Boston. 

New York at Chicago. 

•See. local llsling 





TEACHER'S HIGHLAND CREAM BLENDED SCOTCH WHiSHY/eS PROOF/ SCHIEFFEUN i CO., N Y. 



kSK ANYONE 


who's been 


to Puerto Rico 


DONQ 

Finest Rum for You 
80 Proof. Schii(2ffelm 4 Co., New York 
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Every time they 
salt the streets 

youHl be ylad your car came 
frota Chrysler Corporation 



Chrysler Corporation cars have 
bodies soaked seven times to give 
you extra protection against rust 

When those short, gray days are in town, 
and the streets are slushy with brine, 
your 1961 Chrysler Corporation car can 
brighten things up. You’ll know that old 
man rust can’t do his worst, for that car 
is protected by America’s finest rust- 
proofing process. 

This new process not only guards 
exposed surfaces, but reaches inside to 
seal off hidden metal areas where most 
rust problems start. 

Lower body areas where road salt and 


gravel hit hardest are soaked seven times. 
Cleansed of impurities. Coated with new 
rustproofing chemicals that help shield 
the metal from corrosion. 

Result: Your car’s good looks (and 
your new-car pride) will last longer in any 
kind of climate. Think what this can 
mean next time you’re ready to trade. 

You get this extra protection in cars 
that cost no more than similar models of 
other makes. If you haven’t driven one 
of these cars lately, now’s the time. Your 
dealer’s ready when you are. 

Let a drive bring out the difference 
great engineering makes. 



/•/ffiffou#/*— New rustproofing helps 
America's No. 1 low-price economy 
car keep its solid beauty for years. 


fhruKltT this fuli-sized 

Chrysler in the new lower price range has 
the protection of 7 soak rustproofing. 




Sproti souhinus f/uard uffuitis/ ritMi, Lower 
body areas are soaked in giant tanks of cleaning 
solutions and special rustproofing chemicals to pro- 
tect even hidden metal surfaces where most rust 
problems start. The inner surfaces of the sills are 
coated with a durable wax that seals out moisture 
and corrosion. 


Chrysler Corporation 

Serving America's new quest for quality 

i»LYMOf TU VACl.WT . MPODOE llAMtT i.A.XCiilt • CHHYSCEK IMrCMUAi. 
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THE FASTEST 


by ROY TERRELL 



RUN OF ALL 


The bobsledders' world championship chewed 
up one team (below), but a sma]1 red-headed 
Italian was the master. Turn the page for story 


BOBSLEDS rontinued 


M en have been racing bobsleds 
since 1890, scaring themselves 
half to death and enjoying it. Among 
those who careen down icy chutes at 
speeds approaching 100 miles an 
hour, there is agreement that two of 
the best bobsled pilots in history are 
a round-faced, 47-year-old ex-fire 
chief from Lake Placid, K.Y. named 


international competitions. Its mile- 
long chute with the dizzy, plunging 
curves is quite a bit faster than those 
at St. Moritz or Garmisch or even 
Monti’s home course at Cortina, al- 
though the latter is considered some- 
what more difficult and dangerous. It 
was on the Mt. Hoevenberg run 
during the national championships of 
1956 that Benham established the 
four-man course record of 1:08.88; it 
was also here, just two weeks ago, 


Pholographx by Hitn»on T. Carroll 



MONTI, A SOBER ISS-POUNDER. STUDIED RUN. DROVE WITH ARTIST'S PRECISION 


Stanley Benham and a red-haired, 
33-year-old ski instructor from Cor- 
tina d’Ampezzo, Italy, named Euge- 
nio Monti. Last weekend Benham and 
Monti hooked up in a bobsled duel 
that will be remembered as long as 
the sport exists. This is partly be- 
cause it was to be Stan Benham’s 
last race. But even more it is because 
Eugenio Monti, under tlie most har- 
rowing conditions, proved that he is, 
indeed, the best bobsled driver who 
ever lived. 

The occasion was the world’s four- 
man bobsled championships and the 
site Was the Olympic run, built for 
the 1932 Winter Games down the 
side of Mt. Van Hoevenberg, eight 
miles outside Lake Placid. This is the 
only bobsled run on the North Amer- 
ican continent, and it is one of only 
four in the world still used for big 


that Monti lowered his own two-man 
record to an altogether amazing 
1:09.22 as he won his fifth straight 
world title in the smaller and sup- 
posedly slower sleds. 

When racers are not on the course, 
the New York State Conservation 
Department runs a kind of crazy 
man’s Coney Island there, offering 
rides for $2 a head. But the state 
does not get very rich from the oper- 
ation, a fact that speaks well for the 
intelligence of tourists, since even the 
slow old Conservation Department 
sleds hit over 60 miles an hour in the 
straights, supplying sufficient G- 
force to make a novice rider’s chin 
bounce off his kneecaps in some of the 
tighter turns. Neither Benham nor 
Monti are exactly novices, however, 
and when they send their slick Ital- 
ian-built Podar racingsleds plummet- 


ing down the lightning-fast Lake 
Placid run, it can be one of the most 
spectacular sights in all sport. 

Aside from their mutual love for 
sliding, as the racers call it, Benham 
and Monti are as unlike as any two 
men can be. Benham has been Amer- 
ica’s best driver for a dozen years, 
the winner of two world champion- 
ships, runner-up half a dozen times. 
He is one of the old bobsled breed, a 
short, powerfully built man with a 
huge barrel chest and only a slightly 
less huge barrel belly. There was a 
time when Benham, at 210 pounds, 
was by far the lightest man on his 
sled, and he swears that the German 
team which beat him out of a gold 
medal at Oslo in 1952 averaged 306 
pounds per man. Actually, the four 
weighed a total of only 1,050, aver- 
aging a mere 262' L 

With a hangover 

This was enough to cause the F&- 
diration Inlernalionale de Bobsleigh 
et de Tobogganing to pass a rule lim- 
iting crew weight on a four-man sled 
to 882 pounds, and today’s racers 
generally look more like Notre Dame 
guards than Chicago Bear tackles. 
Most of them still play as hard as 
they work, however, and none more 
than Benham, who despite his lour 
children and respected position as 
manager of parks for the township of 
North Elba, likes to relax in the eve- 
ning with the boys. About 2 o'clock 
in the morning he may beg off with 
the excuse that he has to drive that 
day, but there is still a suspicion in 
his mind that the old ways were best. 
Then, a man didn’t mind coming 
down a bob run with a hangover, 
feeling that to die would be a pleas- 
ure. Under these circumstances, the 
oldtimers feel, they drove much bet- 
ter — or, anyway, faster. 

“You know why they didn’t build 
a bobsled run at Squaw Valley?’’ Ben- 
ham snorts. “It wasn’t because it 
cost too much, and it wasn’t because 
the ice wouldn’t freeze hard enough, 
like some people said. It was because 
a bunch of Olympic officials and 
some of those other people out there 
said bobsledders drink too much 
wine and beer.’’ 

Eugenio Monti would have been 
welcome at Squaw Valley, for he 
drinks Seven-Up. Back home at Cor- 
tina he drinks a little Chianti now and 
then, but he says he can’t find good 
Chianti in America (“They mix 
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cheap wines in”) so he sticks to 
Seven-Up. He also goes to bed at 9 
o’clock, his gleaming steel sled run- 
ners wrapped lovingly in a piece of 
woolen cloth on a table alongside, 
and by daylight he is up ready to 
polish and wax and pamper the two 
bright red I’odars with the w'hite 
‘‘Italia I” gleaming on their noses. 
For Eugenio Monti is quite likely the 
mo.st dedicated bobsled pilot ever. He 
is also a very unusual one. 

Monti not only is sober hut small, 
standing only 5 feet 6 ' ■> inches and 
weighing just 158 pounds. He has 
piercing blue eyes, his red hair is cut 
in a slightly disorganized style, and 
liis nose is broken and badly scarred, 
The nose was smashed in a 1958 acci- 
dent when a bobsled flipped over 
twice and then rode Monti a quarter 
of a mile down the run at St. Moritz. 
It is the only major accident he has 
liad, however, and the way he drives 
a bobsled now, he* may never come 
close to another. (Hher drivers say he 
is the only man who can put the run- 
ners of a bobsled within half an inch 
of the exact spot he wants them, 
while moving at frightening speeds 
and weaving through the most difli- 
cult turns. 

Monti didn’t begin to drive until 
1954. Until then he w'as a ski racer, 
and a very fine one. He had w’on two 
Italian Alpine championships when 
he took a bad fall practicing for the 
1952 Olympics and broke both knees. 
This finished his competitive skiing 
career but left him with a craving to 
continue to go fast by one means or 
another. He tried automobile racing, 
but bis tw'o jobs, one as a lumber 
grader and the other as a ski instruc- 
tor, wouldn’t pay the bills. He dis- 
covered bobsleds, and within two 
years he w'as good enough to finish 
second in both the two-man and four- 
man races at the Cortina Olympics. 
Since then he has never lo.st a two- 
man world championship. 

In trying to explain what makes 
one driver better than another, the 
sliders themselves are emphatic that 
it is the man . not his machine or those 
who ride with him. Virtually all rac- 
ens drive Podars these days, and Mon- 
ti’s sled is no different from others. 
He does spend more time polishing 
the runners than most, and he has 
been knowm, when certain snow con- 
ditions exist on a course, to wax all 
of the undenside of the sled, including 
the bolts that hold it together, to 


keep the snow from sticking. Ilis 
greatest foe, as a matter of fact, is 
snov,'. He hates it like a good halfback 
hates a muddy field, for he is obsessed 
with speed and snow slows him down. 
Monti loves ice, on the other hand, 
gleaming blue sheets of ice all the w'ay 
down a bob run over which his sled 
can flash like a gleam of light, and 
he hunts it like someone else would 
search for gold. Among all the bob- 
slodders, Monti is the only one to 


riding back there. On his four-man 
team, Monti asks only that the tw’o 
middle men push hard at first, then 
get in and sit very still. “You can 
even close your eyes if you want,” 
he says. 

Unlike most Americans, Monti does 
not steer wdth a wheel. Instead he uses 
two short reins, like Willie Hartack. 
A sled is harder to steer with ropes, 
since it does not have the gearing ad- 
vantage of a wheel, but control is 



consistently walk up a bob run, some- 
times along the edge, sometimes hop- 
ping over into the chute itself to look 
for minute cuts that might hinder his 
progress and to seek the perfect patch 
that will lead him to victory. At Lake 
Placid it was a familiar sound for the 
public address .system to boom out 
at periodic intervals: “Will Monti 
please get out of the course. There is 
a sled coming down.” 

He has a good brakeman, a husky, 
handsome boy named Sergio Siorpaes, 
who does not use the brake at all 
during a run (“Brakes,” says Monti, 
“are for stopping at the end”), but 
furnishes a great deal of muscular 
force in getting the sled under way 
at the top of a hill. Yet Monti w'on 
championships with another brake- 
man before Siorpaes; and he could 
probably win with your Aunt Ethel 


more positive and the driver gets more 
fee). This particular driver also takes 
curves higher than anyone else, brush- 
ing the tops as he enters them, then 
dropping fast coming out, using all 
the gravity he can get to go faster, 
always faster. “I think,” says Gary 
Sheffield, the young Marine corporal 
from Lake Placid who finished sec- 
ond to Monti in the two-man race, 
“that Genio takes more chances than 
anyone else. But with him, they’re not 
chances.” 

Although his precise and daring 
style has made him unbeatable in 
the two-man event, in the big four- 
man sleds Eugenio Monti has often 
operated in bad luck. He was second 
in ’56 and second again in ’57, losing 
by the flick of an eyelash. Then, in 
'58, an embarrassing thing happened. 
It seems that Monti thought there 
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was too much snow on the run at 
Garmisch. When he appealed to the 
officials they were not at all sympa- 
thetic. That night a guard heard 
strange sounds arising from the bob 
run and, upon investigation, discov- 
ered Eugenio Monti, the world's best 
bobsled driver, and his crew shovel- 
ing snow. They didn’t let Genio race 
that year. 

He finished far back in 1959 (“Too 
much snow,” he feels) butfinally broke 
through to win the four-man cham- 
pionship last year, and last weekend 
he was favored to do it again. 'T’ve 
been watching him,” said Art Devlin, 
the old Olympic ski jumper who has 
recently become fascinated by bob- 
sledding after sneering at it for years. 
“This guy is an incredible competitor. 
You look at his record. He’s always 
coming from behind on the fourth 
run to win. He just keeps putting on 
the pressure. When he set that rec- 
ord on the two-man last week, he did 
it on his fourth run. If he stays close 
the first day, you watch him on Sun- 
day. The others may crack, but not 
him. 

“Of course,” Devlin added, a little 
less confidently, “old Stan is a tiger 
when he’s behind, too.” 


There were some who thought that 
neither Monti nor Benham would 
win, but perhaps the German, Franz 
Schelle, who had been making the best 
practice times of all, or maybe Sergio 
Zardini in the No. 2 Italian sled, a 
very smooth little driver who has 
been acting as bridesmaid for Monti 
so long he doesn’t like to think about 
it any more. Or even fast-improving 
Bill McGowan in the No. 1 British 
sled. In all, there were 10 nations with 
14 sleds ready to go when the first 
boat was called Saturday morning 
and almost any of them were capable 
of giving the favorites real trouble, 
except, perhaps, the Belgians, whose 
entire course of bob.sled training for 
the world championships included 
five days in early February at St. 
Moritz. 

“1 wish they would win,” said Mrs. 
Bill Dodge, whose husband drove 
the No. 2 U.S. two-man .sled. “They 
waved at me the other day coming 
down the course.” 

“They’re incredible,” .said Dodge. 
“1 had to take 25 runs just to get my 
bobsled license. They come over here 
with no experience at all and race 
in the world championships. And do 
pretty well.” 

Actually, the Belgians didn’t do 
very well in the two-man competi- 


tion. After watching them rattle hack 
and forth off the ice-block walls of 
the chute like a man slipping down 
an icy porch, Dodge suggested that 
discretion replace valor, temporarily 
at least, and that the Belgians use 
their brakes when in trouble. So in 
each of the final three heats of the 
two-man run, they braked almost 
continuously, waved at Mrs. Dodge 
and other pretty ladies in the crowd 
— and ran the course in 1 :35 or there- 
abouts, which wouldn’t have been 
very good competition for a Conser- 
vation sled. 

In the five days between the finish 
of the two-man races and the begin- 
ning of the four, however, Benham 
climbed aboard the Belgian sled and 
guided the four-man team through a 
practice run. “I’ve been down this 
run 500 times,” he said later, “in- 
cluding one time I went down back- 
wards. But I never saw anything like 
this, What a ride that was.” If Ben- 
ham failed to benefit, the Belgians 
did not. By last Saturday they were 
driving much better— although still 
running last. 

Running first, all the way, were 
Monti and Benham. It was a gray, 
cloudy day, with an occasional light 
sprinkle of rain, and the course was 
trickier than usual. Soon there were 
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bad cuts in the ice at Shady, the 
great 180° corner with the towering 
32-foot walls where one of the course’s 
two fatal accidents occurred in 1949. 
A.nd everyone seemed to be having 
trouble with Zig-Zag, which is not so 
spectacular a sight as Shady but— 
because of its split-.second reverse 
turn— is a much more brutal test of 
driving skill. The other Lake Placid 
bobsled death happened there, in 
1955, and Zig-Zag almost claimed 
more victims on Saturday. The Span- 
ish sled banged hard into the protec- 
tive overhang of ice, which has been 
built in recent years to keep anyone 
else from flying off into space, and 
all four riders were thrown out, suf- 
fering various breaks and sprains and 
contusions. Soon aftertheambulances 
had returned, Zardini's sled hit the 
wall, too. His brakeman. Romano 
Bonagura, was knocked off and had 
to be hauled away. There were at 
least a dozen doctors in attendance 
at the course, and although a per- 
son could have died of a hangnail 
in downtown Lake Placid before 
receiving medical care, apparently 
the doctors were right to be up on 
the mountain where they were. 

But while others were having trou- 
ble, Monti and Benham came down 
the chute like greased eels. Monti 


made his first run in 1 :09.20 — remark- 
able time on the soft and rutted 
course. Then Benham, with Gary 
Sheffield, Jerry Tennant and Chuck 
Pandolph tucked in behind him, 
flashed across the finish only 2 TOO of 
asecond behind. There were also three 
other sleds under 1:10, Schelle of 
Germany (1:09.38), McGowan of 
Great Britain (1 :09.74) and a surpris- 
ing Swedish team, piloted by Gunnar 
Ahs in 1-.09.58. Then, with the start- 
ing order switched around for the 
second heat, Benham led off with a 
1:09.48, giving him a total for the 
day of 2:18.70. The Germans and 
British and Swedes all cracked 1:10 
again, too, and so did the No. 2 II.S. 
team, driven by Larry McKilUp, 
which equaled Benham’s second-heat 
time. But all of these were over 2:19 
for the two runs, and it was quite 
apparent that only Eugenio Monti 
could stay up with the old man of 
Ml. Van Hoevenberg— if anybody 
was going to that day. 

With a clear head 

Monti did. He got a great start and 
came slicing down the run, crouched 
low behind the fairing on his red sled. 
He was into Shady high and fast, 
blazed through Zig-Zag as if the 
deadly curve W'ere his own backyard 


in Cortina, and roared down the long 
straightaway into the finishing turn. 
When he went under the bridge the 
crowd cheered, for they knew the 
tough Italian had been fast — and 
then the public address system went 
out, so that no one among the 6,000 
that lined the course really knew ex- 
actly how fast for at least five min- 
utes. Finally the officials put it on 
the board: again a 1 :09.20 and a total 
of 2;18.40, three-tenths of a second 
better than Stan. 

That night the rain really began 
to come down. By Sunday morning 
the temperature was up to 45°, and 
the bob run was almost washed off 
the face of Mt. Van Hoevenberg. “The 
only way we could race up there,” 
said Benham, “would be in row- 
boats.” 

So the FIBT jury decided to call 
off the last two heats and declared 
that Saturday’s results would be 
final. 

“I’d like to have had a try at catch- 
ing Genio,” said Benham, “although 
he seems to be a pretty tough guy to 
catch. Anyway, this is the last one 
for me. I’m packing it in.” 

‘T am very happy to win,” said 
Monti, “but sorry I not break that 
record. The run was no fast. Too 
much snow.” end 



Pholograph by Jerry Cooke 


VALERI’S HIGH, 

HIGH JUMP 

An 18-year*old Russian Olympian, who outieaped America's John Thomas 
in Rome, met him again in New York’s Madison Square Garden last week, 
beat him again and, for an encore, equaied Thomas' world indoor record 


by WALTER BINGHAM 

T iif* hour was late and most of the 
competition had ended, but no 
one was leaving Madison Square Gar- 
den. On the floor, athletes in brightly 
colored warmup clothes sat in small 
clusters, themselves now spectators. 
Officials, too, their stop watches put 
away for the night, stood in twos and 
threes, watching. The attention of 
everyone in the house, some 16,000 
people, was fixed on one man— a boy, 
really— 18-year-old Valeri Brumel of 
Russia. 

Brumel was about to make his 
third and final attempt to clear the 
high-jump bar at 7 feet 3 inches. Al- 
ready he had won his heralded duel 
with John Thomas, the best high 
jumper in the United States. Thomas 
had failed at 7 feet 2 inches. Now 
Brumel, in his first appearance in 
this country, was trying to match 
Thomas’ world indoor record. He 
had missed on his first two tries. 

Several times he kicked his legs 
high in the air, getting loose. Then, 
standing perfectly still, he raised his 
left hand, almost in salute to the 
crowd, the signal to the officials near 
the pit that he was about to start. 
His first few steps were superficial, 
simply walking strides to get him 
under way. Suddenly he was moving 
fast, almost violently, toward the 
pit. His left foot stamped into the 
boards and his body hurtled up. He 
kept his left arm snug to his chest, 


his left, or trailing, leg high. Then he 
was clear and falling, leaving the bar 
untouched above him. 

Brumel was on his feet and run- 
ning almost instantly after he land- 
ed. He raced over to Leonid Khomen- 
kov, a Russian track official, who 
kissed him on the cheek. Meet offi- 
cials grabbed for his hand, athletes 
applauded and photographers surged 
around him. Madison Square Garden 
on Eighth Avenue in New York City 
had a new hero — a hero from the 
smoky industrial city of Voroshilov- 
grad in the Ukraine. 

An unknown talent 

Until the Olympic Games last 
summer, few people outside of Russia 
had ever heard of Valeri Brumel. 
Then, in Rome, in what at the time 
seemed like an upset, he beat John 
Thomas in the high jump, finishing 
second to his Russian teammate, 
Robert Shavlakadze. Last month, on 
the same weekend that John Thomas 
jumped 7 feet 3 inches in Boston, 
Brumel did 7 feet A ] 2 inches (off a 
dirt floor, so not an official record) 
in Leningrad. That set the stage for 
Brumel’s visit to New York and his 
duel with Thomas. 

Brumel is a pleasant-looking boy. 
He is a little over six feet tall, and 
weighs about 175 pounds. He has a 
high forehead and prominent ears, 
brown hair cut fairly short and gray 
eyes. He smiles often, except when 
he is competing. 


He was born in 1942 in the tiny 
settlement of Tolbuzino near Lake 
Baikal in Siberia. Only muffled 
echoes of the battles 3,000 miles to 
the w'est penetrated his area, so that 
Valeri was spared the hunger and 
hardship that left permanent physi- 
cal marks on many of the war-born 
generation. After the war his family 
moved, and for the past eight years 
they have lived in Voroshilovgrad. 
His father is a coal mining engineer, 
his mother a mine technician. Valeri 
himself is a student at Moscow’s 
Physical Culture Institute. He hopes 
one day to become an instructor in 
physical education. 

Brumel arrived in New York four 
days before the meet. Four other 
Russians came with him — Khomen- 
kov', the track official, a dark, squat, 
angry-looking man; Yuri Sedov, an 
interpreter with two gold front teeth; 
Evgeny Momotkov, a guitar-playing 
distance runner; and Igor Ter-Ova- 
nesyan, a broad jumper who speaks 
English. Brumel did no formal jump- 
ing before the meet, though he and 
Momotkov did get in a workout one 
afternoon on Manhattan College’s 
outdoor board track. Brumel jogged 
around the track, occasionally sprint- 
ing and leaping high into the air. He 
stopped his jogging several times to 
make and throw snowballs. 

In the oval of the track was a 
jumping pit filled with bits of foam 
rubber, just as the pit in the Garden 
is. Brumel tested it gingerly with his 

conttnun/ 
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ONE ARM EXTENDED, THE OTHER SNUG TO HIS CHEST, VALERI BRUMEL DISPLAYS THE HIGH-JUMPING FORM THAT BEAT JOHN THOMAS 
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foot, then did a little flip, landing on 
his back in the pit. He looked deligiit- 
ed and sprawled comfortably on his 
back for a minute. Photographer 
Jerry Cooke, who speaks Russian, 
said, “He says they have nothing like 
this in Russia. They jump into sand.” 

Soon after they arrived in New 
York, Brumel and his compatriots 
submitted to a mass interview from 
the pre-ss. It was a confused ses- 
sion, largely because of the language 
barrier. Simple questions, relayed 
through the interpreter, Sedov, were 
easy enough : “Have you ever jumped 
off boards before? Do you have a girl 
in Russia?” (Answers: "Yes. Yes 
[blush], but just as all hoys do.”) 
Subtler questions got lost in the sea 
of translation. 

Men about town 

During the day the Russians did 
some sightseeing, like walking from 
the Empire State Building to Cen- 
tral Park and over to the United Na- 
tions building, but most of the lime 
they just stayed in their hotel rooms. 
They were there on the afternoon be- 
fore the meet, killing lime before 
a banquet that night. The room — 
Igor Ter-Ovanesyan’s — looked like 
any other athlete’s room, messy. A 
suitcase was open, revealing a com- 
bination of clean and soiled clothes. 
On top of the bureau were several 
cans of fruit juice, a few grapes and a 
carton of eggs. “We haven't had 
any water since we've been here,” said 
Igor. ‘‘Just juice. I eat tho.se eggs 
in the morning, raw.” Also on the 
bureau was what looked to be a bot- 
tle of hard candies. “Vitamins,” said 
Igor. “Russian vitamins, American 
bottle.” 

Both Igor and Evgeny Momotkov 
seemed to overpower Valeri with the 
exuberance of their personalities. 
They appeared more rela.xed and con- 
fident, but perhaps this was because 
they are older by several years. Ev- 
geny sang Russian folk songs in a 
clear, strong voice. Igor displayed a 
few sketches he had made. 

During all this, Brumel sat (quiet- 
ly in a chair in a corner of the room. 
At first he was alert, applauding 
Evgeny’s playing, listening to the 
confusion of Ru.ssian and English. 
But as the other two Russians con- 
tinued to dash about the room, pro- 
ducing gifts from bureau drawers, 
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asking questions and trading sto- 
ries, Brumel began to yawn and look 
at his watch. Several times his head 
nodded. Jerry Cooke spoke with 
him in Rusfiian and then explained, 
“He is having trouble getting used 
to the change of time. He has it 
figured out that when he jumps to- 
morrow night it will be 6 a.m. Mos- 
cow time. He says he is always tired 
over here.” 

“He is also always hungry,” said 
Igor, with an aside to Brumel in Rus- 
sian. Brumel grinned. 

Brumel may have been tired then, 
but the next night he was nothing 
but energy. Indeed, it was Igor and 
Evgeny who looked fatigued. Igor, 
broad jumping against Ralph Bos- 
ton, who set an indoor record at 
26 feet 1% inches, fouled on all six of 
his tries. Evgeny placed third in the 
two-mile in 8:56.5, which really was 
not bad at all, considering it was his 
first race on boards. 

Brumel and Thomas appeared on 
the floor halfway through the meet 
without introduction or fanfare. Bru- 
mel stood at the edge of the pit, gazed 
at the bar which was set at 6 feet 
8 inches, then turned and paced off 
the distance for his approach, paus- 
ing at intervals to place pieces of 
adhesive tape on the floor. 

Thomas, having marked off his 
somewhat shorter approach, changed 
into his spikes. Unlike Brumel, he 
wore socks. As is his habit when he is 
not jumping or warming up, Thomas 
sat on the floor. Not so Brumel. Find- 
ing a folding chair across the arena, 
Brumel carried it back to the high- 
jump area and placed it down at such 
an angle that his back was both to 
the pit and Thomas. When Thomas 
.saw the chair he went off and found 
one, too. Not once during the event 
did Brumel glance at liis rival, not 
even as Thomas jumped. (“Why get 
yourself excited ?’ ' he explained later . ) 

The jumping began at 6 feet 3 
inches. There were other contestants 
in the event, of course, so that the 
early pace was slow. After each of his 
jumps Brumel removed his spikes for 
brown leather moccasins. Periodical- 
ly Sedov, the interpreter, massaged 
his legs. 

When the bar was raised to seven 
feet, only three men remained— Bru- 
mel, Thomas and a Marine named 
Bob Gardner who jumped with his 
right foot bare. Thomas, jumping 
first, made the height on his first try, 


though he jiggled the bar. Brumel 
cleared it with ease. There then fol- 
lowed a final breather as Gardner 
missed three times. Thomas used the 
interval to consult with his coach, 
Ed Flanagan. Brumel stood and sat 
and stood and sat, but always with 
his back to the pit. 

Now only Thomas and Brumel re- 
mained. Both made 7 feet 1 inch on 
the first attempt, although again 
Thomas made the bar dance. With 
the bar at 7 feet 2, Thomas missed. 
Brumel, jumping smoothly, cleared 
it. Thomas missed again. Now, sud- 
denly, he had only one more chance. 
He had to make it, or lose. 

Arms hanging loosely at his sides, 
his right foot slightiy ahead of his 
left, Thomas stood at his starting 
position, seven long strides from the 
bar. He stared at the bar as if trans- 
fixed, five seconds, ten seconds. Then 
he moved forward with long, lazy 
strides. Up he went off his left foot in 
a slow, smooth roll. But he did not 
go up high enough, and the bar 
crashed to the ground with him. 

As Thomas fell into the pit, beaten 
for the first time in his indoor career, 
Brumel. still sitting with his back to 
the pit, looked up at the interpreter. 
Sedov nodded, and Brumel spread 
his hands apart as if to say, “Well, 
then, that’s it.” He rose from his 
chair, a smile on hi.s face for the first 
time. He leaped high into the air, tuck- 
ing his legs under him like a child 
jumping for joy. Within seconds he 
was surrounded by photographers. 
Sedov whispered something in his 
ear, and Brumel whirled and hur- 
ried over to Thomas, the first time in 
hours that he had looked at his op- 
ponent. The two shook hands. 

New boy 

It was only natural that while 
Thomas was still in competition, the 
loudest cheers— and groans— were 
for him. He was, after all, the local 
boy competing against a stranger. 
But when Thomas went out and it 
was Brumel against height, the crowd 
adopted Brumel. When ho cleared 7 
feet 3 inches on his final attempt, the 
crowd roared with pleasure. And 
when he tried 7 feet 5 inches (he 
missed all three times, hut came close 
twice), a voice high in the balcony of 
tlie Garden rung out: “Come on, 
Valeri, bay-heee.” The boy from Vo- 
roshilovgrad had found a home on 
Eighth Avenue. end 
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“STEE-RIKE!" SHOUTED ONE ANGELIC APPLICANT, SUBBING FOR OMP AS HIS OWN FAST BALL SIZZLED OVER THE PLATE 


“Come one, come all,’’ cried Manager Bill Rigney in a 
rash moment— and so they did, to try out for Los An- 
geles’ new pro ball club, the Angels. It looked like a call 
from Central Casting for a remake of The Grapes of 
Wrath, as 300 tatterdemalion hopefuls from 11 states 
zeroed in by train, bus and thumb. They came in every 
size, from every trade — even (in a few cases) baseball. 

CONTINUED 
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Far-out Band 
of Angels 


ANGELS coniinu&l 



A TOUCH OF THE PRO marked the young man above — 
at least, he wore what might be base-ball pants. The 
scouts knew he was a pitcher because he told them so. 


Phologrnphs by Phil Bath and George Long 
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THE CASUAL LOOK characterized the wishful batter at 
the left, who seemed to say of the Great Scorer: “He’ll 
count not if you own a suit but how you play the game.” 


A DASHING APPROACH is the sure road to success, in 
the opinion of the hastening hopeful above who may not 
be too sure where he’s going but knows he’ll get there. 


THE COMPLEAT BALLPLAYER is the Only Way to de- 
scribe the lad at the left: cap, pants, socks, shoes — every- 
thing’s there if only that blasted ball would stay caught. 



LIKE WITH BATS it's Strictly ballville as this cat 
sees it, and with the Zen outlonk it doesn't matter 
too much who's on first or what’s with second. 
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where there's life 
...there's Bud, 


EVER TAKEN a tour through 
a Budweiser brewery? 

Come visit us when you're 
in St. Louis, Newark, 

Los Angeles or Tampa. 


kN^ISrR BUSCH. INC 
LOUIS'NEWARK 
LOS ANGEIES 
_ MIAMI. lAMHA 



Pure elegance... wdtli a two-year/24,000 


\ou- America lias a neiv kind of fine car, one iliat combines 
even greater luxury with 11 inches less Icngtii. Specifically 
designed for today’s close-packed traffic, the new Lincoln 
Continental is slimmer, easier to park and handle. But its 
greatest achievement is in standards ol cpialiiy and relia- 
bilitv. . .standards so high tliat it alone, among all American 
fine cars, can be warranted for two lull sears or 2-1 .000 miles. 

'^f'hcre are so many otiicr pleasures lotliscover; Dooi's that 
open at the centerline tor unusual easeol entrance. Contour- 


zoned seats cnsiiioned u ith near!}' tu icc the n.snaJ amount of 
foam rubber. The first /()'(/ r«tdic windshield wipers, silent and 
50 percent more powerful. This country's onl\ four-door con- 
vertible. America's largest V-8 engine— and biggest brakes. 

Tliis car is so advanced in design and durability it will 
keep right on revealing new \ iriues mile after velvet mile— 
but isn't that just llie enduring kind ol auiomohile yiii've 
wanted? 

Lincoln-Morcury Division, 



mile pledge of exeellenee * 

•Ford Motor Company warrants to its dealers, and its deal- nance service and routine rcplaccinenl of maintenance items 
ers, in turn, warrant if> their Lincoln Continental customers such as fillers, spark plugs, ignition points and wiper blades, 
as follows; That for 2-1 montlis or for 2'l,n00 miles, which- 
eier comes first, free rej>lacement, including related labor, 
will be made by dealers, of any part with a defect in work- 
manship or materials. 

Tires arc not covered by the ivairanty; appropriate 
atljustinents will coniinue to be made by the tire corn- 
jianies. Owners will remain responsible for normal mainie- 
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Phniournph by Jerry Cooke 


LOUIS WOLFSON AT THE 
STABLE DOOR 

by JOE HIRSCH 


Mounting a bold assault on U.5. racing, this veteran 
raider of the corporate world has thrust his Harbor View 
Farm into the front rank almost overnight 


I n the 1931 Yale-University of 
Georgia football game Yale’s fa- 
mous Albie Booth was tackled with 
such fury that his assailant, a Geor- 
gia end named Louis Wolfson, injured 
a shoulder severely and eventually 
was forced to quit the sport. It was a 
characteristic Wolfson attack on an 
objective, comparable to his later as- 
saults in the fields of business and 
high finance and his current bold 
thrust into Thoroughbred racing. 

Four years ago Wolfson’s distinc- 
tive flamingo silks had yet to make 
their first appearance on a race track. 
Last year his Harbor View Farm was 
the third leading money-winning sta- 
ble, with earnings of $679,865, an 
achievement virtually without prece- 
dent on the American turf. Harbor 
View’s neighbors along Hialeah’s 
“millionaires’ row’’ — Calumet, 
Brookmeade, Cain Hoy, Wheatley 
and Greentree — were all founded two 
and three decades ago and won their 
present eminence only through long, 
painstaking effort. 

Wolfson’s most recent move in rac- 
ing is a perfect example of his forth- 

CHALLENCER Wolfson is photographcd 
before Hialeah .stable with Garwol, the 
Derby hopeful that cost him $32,000. 


right, direct approach and his ability 
to roll with a punch, a skill undoubt- 
edly sharpened in the corporate 
world’s proxy battles. A few weeks 
ago Wolfson and his trainer, Burley 
Parke, were looking confidently to 
Hialeah’s $100,000 Flamingo Stakes 
with a powerful entry of Roving 
Minstrel and Garwol (see opposite 
page). Within hours Harbor View 
lost both of these fine 3-year-olds. 
Roving Minstrel, winner of Bel- 
mont’s rich Champagne Stakes last 
fall, reared in the walking ring, 
flipped over backward and fractured 
a bone in his skull. Surgery lailed, 
and Wolfson’s $90,000 colt died the 
next day. Garwol, purchased for $32,- 
000 and the hero of the Pimlico Fu- 
turity, pulled a muscle in his hip and 
was forced to miss the Flamingo, too. 

Wolfson immediately set up a 
package deal with Major Albert War- 
ner in which he bought four horses 
for $100,000. One was a French-bred 
5-year-old named Wolfram, who won 


$84,435 in the Bougainvillea Turf 
Handicap and the Hialeah Turf Cup 
within a fortnight. Wolfram may be 
the best grass horse in the U.S. today. 
Garwol is back in training and is be- 
ing pointed for the Florida and Ken- 
tucky Derbies. Harbor View is on its 
way again — possibly to a national 
championship. 

“When I first came into racing in 
1958,’’ Wolfson says, “I heard all the 
usual stories. ‘You won’t be able to 
do it with money,’ they told me. 
‘You can’t buy a top stable. It takes 
years and a lot of hard work to put 
a Greentree together.' Well, I didn’t 
know too much about racing, but I 
was convinced common sense would 
mean as much in this operation as 
it does in business, which is the 
toughest competition in the world. 
I’d heard all those it-can’t-be-done 
stories in my business career too, 
yet we managed to do quite a few of 
them. So racing became a challenge, 
and I like challenges.’’ 

confjnwerf 
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LOUIS WOLFSON canltTiiifcl 

In his first year Wolfson won six 
races, and his horses, purchased from 
former Miami Restaurateur Charley 
Block, earned a total of $20,110. Tn 
1959 the stable won 18 races and 
$80,161 in purses. Last year, its first 
full season under the direction of the 
brilliant Burley Parke, Harbor View 
won 54 races and was topped in earn- 
ings only by C. V. Whitney’s stable 
($1,039,091) and the Cain HoyStable 
of Captain Harry F. Guggenheim 
($708,675). 

Wolfson, who estimates he has 
spent more than $3 million on his 
Thoroughbred holdings, has set two 
difficult goals for the 1961 campaign: 

1) stable earnings of about $750,- 
000, “if the 2-year-olds turn out the 
right way,” and 

2) the acquisition of a topnotch 
jockey on contract, “preferably one 
of the Big Three— Arcaro, Shoemaker 
and Hartack.” 

The mere spending of money, as 
Wolfson had been warned, has never 
been an easy route to success on the 
turf. John Galbreath, president of 
the Pittsburgh Pirates, whose huge 
expenditures in racing include $2 mil- 
lion for the purchase of Swaps and 
another $1,350,000 to lease the un- 
defeated Italian champion Ribot as 
a stallion for a five-year period, has 
yet to gain commensurate rewards 
after some 20 years of effort. 

Wolfson attributes part of his suc- 
cess to the ability to delegate power. 
“You’ve got to start w'ith good men 
in your organization,” explains the 
49-year-old Wolfson, who in his off- 
track time is the chairman of the 
board of Merritt-Chapman & Scott 
(“You name it, we build it”). “That’s 
something else I learned in busi- 
ness, and I also learned that when 
you do hire able men you can trust 
you’ve got to give them the author- 
ity to act for you. I feel I have two 
of the very best in Burley Parke, my 
trainer, and Leslie Combs, who has 
charge of my bloodstock and breed- 
ing operations. I’ve given them a 
free hand, and they haven’t disap- 
pointed me.” 

Combs, master of Spend thrift Farm 
and Kentucky’s “great syndicator” 
(Nashua, Gallant Man, Royal Charg- 
er, Alibhai, etc.), offers his own ver- 
sion of Harbor View’s quick climb. 
“Wolfson had to be a success,” he 
says, “because he went about it the 
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right way and with more thought and 
enthusiasm than most people just 
coming into the game. He talked to 
everybody who knew anything and, 
more important, he listened to what 
they had to say. He went out to buy 
the best horses available, and he’s 
bold in his tactics. He doesn’t fool 
around. When he makes up his mind 
he wants to buy, that’s it. He never 
looks back. He spent $90,000 to bring 
Rich and Rare over from England, 
$70,000 to get Nutrone, $60,000 for 
Shallow, $50,000 for Warbler and 
$40,000 for Loyal Lady. He also spent 
quite a bit to buy the stakes-winning 
Stay Smoochie from Jack Price, the 
man who owns Carry Back. Up to now 
Wolfson has been racing horses he 
bought, but Harbor View’s future 
rests with its homebreds.” 

Success came quickly 

Wolfson’s rise to affluence began 
almost immediately after his 1933 
graduation from Georgia. He joined 
his father and an older brother to 
found Florida Pipe & Supply Com- 
pany on a stake of $10,000. The com- 
pany grossed $100,000 the first year. 
There followed a series of corporate 
raids in other fields, until Wolfson 
achieved national prominence with 
his battle for control of Montgomery 
Ward. It was an involved legal and 
proxy fight, and Wolfson lost — one 
of the few times he has failed to gain 
an announced objective. He took over 
100-year-old Merritt-Chapman & 
Scott in 1949, w'as elevated to board 
chairman in 1951 and expanded the 
firm’s diverse enterprises to the point 
where annual volume now is around 
$400 million. 

Tall, tanned and soft-spoken. Wolf- 
son still carries himself with the grace 
that helped him win varsity letters in 
four sports in high school and a schol- 
arship at Georgia. He has made more 
friends among bis competitors in rac- 
ing than among his busine.ss oppo- 
nents, though his decisive and often 
dramatic tactics have borne equal 
fruit in both fields. 

During his early years at Merritt- 
Chapman & Scott, Wolfson was an 
occasional visitor — and a heavy bet- 
tor — at the race track. “Once the 
company was moving smoothly,” he 
recalls, “and I had some leisure time, 
I found there was considerably more 
to racing than just betting. I made 
several visits to the big breeding farms 
in Kentucky, and I saw such great 


horses as Nasrullah at Claiborne and 
Nashua at Spendthrift. I met train- 
ers like Max Hirsch, who is 80, and 
Mr. Fitz (Sunny Jim Fitzsimmons), 
who is 86. I became acquainted with 
owners like Major Warner, who is in 
his 70s, and many others. All of these 
men are devoted to racing, and it 
seems to have kept them youthful in 
spirit. The lesson wasn’t wasted.” 

In his quest for topflight racing 
stock Wolfson has spent with a lavish 
hand. He went to $68,000 for a year- 
ling colt by Nasrullah two years ago, 
bought a $40,000 Princequillo colt 
and a $40,000 Never Say Die colt 
last summer at Keeneland. Two win- 
ters ago he offered $125,000 for the 
8-year-old South American star, Pe- 
tare, and was turned down. He was 
also the “unidentified American bid- 
der” who went to six figures for the 
two Russian horses that finished three- 
four in the Washington D.C. Inter- 
national at Laurel last November, but 
the Russians priced themselves out 
of the market. 



ON MIAMI BEACH ESTATE WOLFSON 


“We’ve made a few mistakes along 
the way,’’ Wolfson admits. “There 
are a couple of people who think 
they’ve put one over on us in selling 
us some horses, but we haven’t said 
anything about it and we’re not going 
to. We’ll just know better next time 
and go elsewhere when we’re looking 
to buy.’’ 

Wolfson’s breeding interests are as 
expansive as his racing operations. “I 
have 32 mares with Leslie Combs,’’ he 
says, “plus that stud we imported 
from England, Alcibiades II, who is 
by Alycidon. I own a 20% interest 
in Nadir and other shares in Gallant 
Man, Warfare, Cavan. Tudor Min- 
strel and Nashua. I also breed to Royal 
Charger, Swaps and My Babu. These 
sires and our brood mares will pro- 
vide our racing stock over the years 
ahead.” 

Combs reveals that Harbor View’s 
breeding program has been carefully 
planned. “Each year,” he says, “I’ll 
pick out about 10 or 15 well-bred fil- 
lies, and the stable will buy three or 


four from this group. If they turn out 
to be good race mares, so much the 
better. If they don’t, they’ll be retired 
early' to be bred. We’ll keep culling 
the brood mares, keeping the best pro- 
ducers and disposing of the others. 
Selectivity is very important.” 

A Harbor View project for the fu- 
ture is the 500-acre farm in Ocala. 
Fla., which Wolfson purchased la.st 
September. A manager has been hired, 
and barns and a training track are 
already under construction. When 
work is completed the yearlings will 
be broken and horses in training 
freshened at Ocala, which is close 
enough to Miami for frequent winter 
visits by Wolfson and Parke. 

With top race horses, top blood- 
stock and a top trainer, the stable 
lacks only the steady services of a 
top jockey to complete the picture. 
“We’ve thought quite a bit about it,” 
Wolfson says, “and, frankly', we’ve 
been making some inquiries. Burley 
always tries to get the best jockeys 
available, because good riders get the 


most out of your horses. But the Ar- 
caros, the Shoemakers and the Har- 
tacks are always in demand, and too 
often we find they are committed to 
other mounts. We’d like to get this 
ty'pe of boy under contract, the way 
Cain Hoy has a call on Manuel Ycaza. 
Before the year is over, I hope we’ll 
be able to arrange it.” 

Wolfson will find this extremely 
difficult. About 1,500 active riders are 
listed in The American Racing Man- 
ual, and only a very small percentage 
—principally apprentices— are under 
contract to a stable. The others free- 
lance, either by choice or necessity. 
Ycaza, under a monthly agreement 
with Cain Hoy, is one exception. An- 
other expert Panamanian jockey, 
Braulio Baeza, has a yearly agree- 
ment with the Fred W. Hooper stable, 
while Greentree has a call on the serv- 
ices of Sam Boulmetis. 

For the most part, the better jock- 
eys, some of whom rose to fame while 
riding for one stable (Arcaro at 
Greentree, for instance), prefer to go 
their own ways. They not only have 
the opportunity of riding the best 
horse in one stable, but the best in 
many stables. Regardless of Wolf- 
son’s offers, it is doubtful that he can 
corral any of the Big Three. Arcaro, 
just turned 45, is in the twilight of 
his magnificent career. Shoemaker’s 
home and professional headquarters 
are in California, where he has his 
pick of choice mounts. Hartack can 
barely get along with himself, let 
alone suffer the restrictions of con- 
tractual ejnployment. 

De.spite Merritt-Chapman’s far- 
flung operations, Wolfson spends as 
much time as possible at his home in 
Miami Beach with his wife, the for- 
mer Florence Monsky of Montgom- 
ery, Ala., and their four children. The 
entire family has been caught up in 
Wolfson’s enthusiasm for racing, 
which he has fostered by naming 
Stev-rullah for 19-year-old Stephen, 
Garwol for 13-year-old Gary, and 
Marwol for both 9-year-old Martin 
and daughter Marcia. 

Calumet Farm’s Jimmy Jones sums 
up the opinion of most racing people 
toward this vigorous new competitor 
in their midst: “He doesn’t brag on 
his horses when they win, and he 
doesn’t cry on them when they lose. 
He backs his opinions with his mon- 
ey, and he’s been right more often 
than wrong. He’ll be around, and at 
the top, for a long time.” end 
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Jive In n fecial cacc/il/y xu/ier& raadd are 
Alray/iler, /larizonj come clc>^cr, 
t/ie xu/io/e Aulde zoarld Id more 


Year after year the trends are born in Thunderbird Country. Each new 
Tliunderbird in its turn has changed the shape of the American automobile. 
Now, in 1961, the newest and purest of all Thunderbirds makes its own 
dramatic changes. ^The new is newer in Thunderbird Country ... as new 
as the optional Swing-Away Steering 
Wheel that moves over to w'elcome you 
in ... as new as the Thunderbird 390 
Special V-8 engine. New, too, is a distin- 
guished pow'cr team, consisting of auto- 
matic transmission, power steering and 
power brakes. Tlicy are all standard— of course. ^ The finest pleasure car 
of our time is pure Thunderbird in its sports car performance, its 4- 
passenger size, its distinctive appointments. Interiors are uniquely elegant, 
supremely comfortable. Engineering is in the tradition of timelessness 
that has won for Thunderbird the finest resale record of any luxury car. 
^Explore the most significant new line in car design at your Ford Dealer’s 
—discover everything that makes Thunderbird ’61 unique in all the world. 

FORD PIVI5ION. 
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THE NEW I 

AMERICAN AIRLINES OPENS JET AGE: STAGE M . 

introducing the world's most advanced, most dependable jet- 
liner in daily transcontinental passenger service. ■ American’s 
ncct of Astrojets will bring you a new standard in jet perform- 
ance by the airline that's first choice of experienced travelers. • 
The 707 Astrojet easily outperforms all other airliners. Its more 
powerful Jet-Fan engines represent the most significant advance 
in commercial aviation since the 
development of the original 
jet engine. ■ Powered by these 
new Jet-Fan engines. American's 707 
Astrojet has the thrust for quicker take-off. 
using far less runway than the best of standard jets. 
You'll enjoy a wonderful sense of confidence as you experience 
the Astrojet’s exceptional rate of climb — as you relax on the 
jet that cruises smoothly, easily, w'ithin the transonic range, at 
speeds unsurpassed by any other jetliner in the world. ■ In keep- 
ing with a twenty-five-year tradition of leadership, American 
Airlines is proud to be first in bringing you this new dimension 
in jet travel, this historic new era in air transportation. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 

*SerV'Ce mark of Amerl.’an Airline?. Inc. America's Leading Airline 



THE ONE LIQUOR YOU’D LIKE TO BE ON A DESERT ISLAND WITH 

Smooth Smirnoff Vodka is ihe most compauionablc of liquors! It"s both versatile and un- 
obtrusive {like Robinson Crusoe’s Man Friday). You’ll find Smirnoff® blends willingly with 
any mixer. . . loses ilselj in any fruit juice . . . makes the world's driest Vodka Gimlet or Vodka 
Martini. So, this evening, why maroon yourself with the same old monotonous drinks? 
Summon “breathless” Smirnoff Vodka to the rescuel 


il leaves you breathless 


i rn of0 
«.E.ns, «, //vodka 


80 AND 100 PROOF. DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. STE. PIERRE SMIRNOFF FLS (DIV. OF HEUBLEIN). HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 



DUKE’S RED-HOT AND 
BLUE DEVIL 


Basketball player Art Heymart, nicknamed The Pest, 
has stirred up a civil war in the Atlantic Coast Conference 
while transforming his school into a national power 


by RAY CAVE 

D uke and North Carolina, two testy 
and contentious southern neigh- 
bors whose basketball teams rank 
among the top seven in the country, 
are separated by only eight miles of 
gently rolling tobacco land. From 
the bitterness of the battle now raging 
between their partisans, eight light- 
years would be a more appropriate 
distance. 

Triggered by an intense, strong and 
strikingly able young basketball play- 
er nicknamed The Pest, the trouble 
has already included a riot during a 
game, the suspension of three players, 
the impugning of the integrity of a 
conference commissioner, an Alice in 
Wonderland court trial and an un- 
eaten birthday cake. 

The Pest is Arthur Heyman. Off the 
basketball court he. is an intelligent, 
peaceable 19-year-old Duke sopho- 
more from Rockville Centre on Long 
Island. He has been brought up to 
say “sir” to his elders, and he wants 
to be a basketball player, not a cause 
ceUhre. 

inch, 205-pound offensive leader of 
the Duke Blue Devils, averaging 24.4 
points a game. He is also the team’s 
defensive leader, with 11 rebounds 
a game. His best play is a power- 
packed rush for the basket which car- 


ries him at, on and over anyone who 
is foolish enough to get in his way. It 
is a style calculated to make points, 
not friends. He plays the game as he 
learned it on the concrete schoolyards 
of Long Island, fiercely and joyously, 
combining the fervor of a Christian 
wrestling a lion with the confidence 
of a lion wrestling a Christian. He is 
very likely the finest sophomore of 
the year. 

In the spring of 1959 Heyman sifted 
through 75 offers, decided to foUow 
the underground railroad {SI, Feb. 4, 
1957) which North Carolina Coach 
Frank McGuire had used for seven 
years to siphon talent from his native 
New York to the land of the drawl 
and the longleaf pine. Such Yankee 
imports had won one national cham- 
pionship and kept North Carolinacon- 
sistently in the top 10, much to the 
dismay of the other three big basket- 
ball schools — Duke, Wake Forest and 
North Carolina State— which areclus- 
tered in the small area some coaches 
call Tobacco Road. McGuire, delight- 

made a public announcement of his 
success. 

Then, on May 6, 1959 Vic Bubas, 
a personable and persuasive 32-year- 
old, became head coach at Duke. The 
very next morning. May 7, he sat in 


the Playbill Restaurant of New Y ork’s 
Manhattan Hotel and convinced Art 
Heyman that he should not follow the 
rest of his New York friends to the 
University of North Carolina. Hey- 
man’s father, an engineer, agreed with 
Bubas, and Art went to Duke. 

A man who knows baseball has 
called Heyman a “Billy Martin with 
talent,” and any ballplayer who has 
ever itched to bust Martin one on the 
chin could have predicted what would 
happen. Heyman was soon scoring 30 
points a game for the Duke fresh- 
men, driving his team to victory and 
his opposition into a frenzy. In the 
gameagainstthe North Carolina fresh- 
men he was at his exuberant best— 
until knocked cold by a roundhouse 
right to the jaw thrown by a furious 
andfrustratedopponent.Fivestitches 
were needed to repair Heyman. 

This season Heyman was quite un- 
awed at joining a Duke starting team 
made up exclusively of serious sen- 
iors. In the first 10 seconds of his first 
game he took a rebound and drib- 

four LSU players and driving right 
over the fifth for a basket. He dubbed 
his teammates with unflattering nick- 
names— Howard Hurt, the quiet, re- 
strained Duke captain, became Zip- 
per Nose— but they gave him one, in 

ronJtnufd 
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THE PEST mttdnual 

turn, Tlie Pest, and welcomed their 
forceful young newcomer. 

“We worked hard to help Art con- 
trol his temper and himself,” says Vic 
Bubas,“and he has improved 100%.” 

Relatim\s with. N orth Carolina ha ve 
not. Frank McGuire refused to use 
Ileyman’s name on his basketball 
television show. Bubas, in turn, 
claimed his three daughters refused to 
eat a birthday cake when the icing 
turned out to be light (Carolina) blue 
instead of dark (Duke) blue. 

Crowds booed Heyman (and like 
Mantle, he can’t understand why), 
but there was no serious incident un- 
til two weeks ago when North Caro- 
lina came to play at Duke before a 
raucous full house. 

With nine seconds left, Duke had 
a five-point lead and Heyman had 
scored 36 points while being guarded 
by fellow New Yorker Doug Moe, con- 
ceded to be the lop defensive player 
in the Atlantic Coast Conference. At 
this point Heyman fouled North Caro- 
lina’s Larry Brown under the basket. 
Brown threw the ball into the crowd 
and a right and left to Heyman’s face. 
Another Carolina player, Don Walsh, 
charged Heyman from behind, sending 
all three sprawling. ”1 was hit three 
times and had been spit at during the 
whole game before I started to fight,” 
said Heyman later. 

The 10 Durham policemen that 
Duke had hired specially for this 
game broke up the ensuing free-for- 
all involving players and fans. 

"I didn’t start it, I didn’t start it. 
Please believe me, ”a crushed Heyman 
cried to Bubas on the bench. When 
films showed Heyman was right, Bu- 
bas told his player Duke would back 
him. “I would expect a son of mine 
to fight back after what Heyman 
took,” said Bubas. 

Attack and counterattack 

The first posLbrawl difficulty was 
almost ludicrous, but highly indica- 
tive of the tense situation. During 
half time of the game Heyman had 
brushed off a Carolina male cheer- 
leader who had touched his shoulder. 
A Durham attorney and North Caro- 
lina alumnus saw the incident and 
swore out a warrant charging Hey- 
man with assault and battery. W'hen 
the cheerleader refused to testify, the 
attorney had him subpoenaed. 

A local paper headlined, .•tKT iiEY- 
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MAN ACCUSED OF ASSAULTING CHEER- 
LEADER. “It wasawful,” said Heyman, 
“like I’d attacked a girl.” Last Mon- 
day, flanked by three Duke attorneys 
and before a courtroom packed by 
300 spectators — “I felt like A1 Ca- 
pone” — Heyman saw his case quick- 
ly dismissed. 

On Tuesday, while the team went 
to Winston-Salem for an important 
game against Wake Forest, Heyman 
and Bubas waited at Duke for Jim 
Weaver, the Atlantic Coast Confer- 
ence Commissioner, to mete out pun- 
ishment for the North Carolina riot. 
Weaver ruled that the two Carolina 
players had started the fight, but 
that Heyman counterattacked too 
zealously, and suspended all three 
from conference games this season. 

Duke appealed, delaying the sus- 
pension, and then raced Heyman at 
90 mph to Wake Forest where he ar- 
rived in time to score 31 points. But a 
hot Wake Forest team made a re- 
markable 61';^ of its shots and gave 
Duke its third loss in 20 games. 

Suspension upheld 

Next day the team went to Wash- 
ington to play Maryland. Heyman 
and Bubas, however, flew to Char- 
lotte for the appeal before the ACC 
executive committee. Weaver was up- 
held, meaning Heyman could not play 
in coming games against Maryland, 
Virginia or North Carolina. 

On Thursday, while Frank Mc- 
Guire was charging Weaver with “a 
personal vendetta against me,” an 
attack so blunt it gave rise to rumors 
that McGuire w'as planning to leave 
North Carolina, Vic Bubas was try- 
ing to pull his Duke team together 
for a basketball game. “I've said you 
aren’t a one-man team,” he told 
them in the dressing room at Mary- 
land. “Now prove it.” 

When Duke took the floor trying 
to protect its first-place position in 
the conference standings. Art Hey- 
man was sitting in a radio booth 
high above the stands in the Mary- 
land field house. He was caged and 
frantic. He took an announcer’s ciga- 
rettes, shredded them into loose to- 
bacco. He chewed up a plastic cup 
top. He tore up a statistics sheet. 

“I didn't deserve this,” he said, 
wondering how things had exploded 
out of all proportion around him. 
“How could they do it to me? We’ve 
got to beat Maryland.” Minutes lat- 
er he brightened. “God is fair. O.K.? 


Well after what happened this w’eek 
He’s got to even it up by letting us 
win tonight.” 

Duke was sluggish, and it is just 
as well the players couldn’t hear a 
raging Art Heyman shouting down 
at them from on high like a voice of 
judgment as the game progressed: 
encouragement, abuse, praise and de- 
nunciation. Finally, it became obvi- 
ous that Duke would lose. “They’re 
awful tonight,” Heyman said, re- 
signed and almost gentle. “It’s funny 
about a lot of players down here. 
They are doctors’ sons and lawyers' 
sons and all that. Maybe they’re too 
nice. They don’t seem to give quite 
as much to the game as we do in New 
York. You know who plays the very 
hardest here? Me. And those guys 
like Doug Moe at North Carolina.” 
Maryland won 76-71, and Duke fell 
to third in the ACC standings. 

Fortunately, for Duke, Heyman 
will be able to compete in the ACC 
playoffs. North Carolina is ineligible 
(the NCAA has ruled McGuire’s un- 
derground railroad was too plush), 
and Duke is the favorite to win 
and represent the conference in the 
NCAA championships. What’s more, 
Duke has Heyman for two more 
years, an outstanding freshman team 
and a fine young coach — the signs of 
a power on the rise in a section that 
has a fanatic interest in basketball. 

But it was the present that was 
bothering a dispirited Vic Bubas as 
he stood outside the Duke dressing 
room after the Maryland game, per- 
forming the stereotyped rites of de- 
feat before the press. 

“Yes, Maryland deserved to win,” 
he said. “No, no comment on the 
officiating. Yes, Duke has good boys 
and they tried hard. Yes, a 17-4 rec- 
ord is a good one.” 

When the last reporter had drifted 
off, Bubas dropped the mask. “Oh 
Lord,” he whispered to himself, 
banging his hand against the cement 
wall. “Oh Lord”— and surely he 
might have been speaking for Frank 
McGuire and the Carolina cheer- 
leader and Commissioner Weaver 
and the baker who had used the 
light-blue icing — “What a year this 
has been!” end 

Photugraph bg Jim Keith 

SHOUTING HEYMAN livens time-out in 
Wake Forest game, as Coach Vic Bubas 
attempts to coun-sel his excitable star. 
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SAFE DRIVING: PART III 

THE FUN OF FOUL 

WEATHER 

by PAT MOSS 

Chamjnon Rally Driver 

Few persons in (he world have had more success in overcoming 
hazardous road conditions than Miss Moss. Sister of Britain's 
Stirling Moss, she has twice been the European women’s rally 
champion and has won numerous events in weather so foul 
(hat few cars finished. Whether negotiating an ice-glazed road 
in the Alps, as at the right, or an axle-deep ford in England 
(next page), she always is in command of her car, and you 
will be too if you use the techniques she describes below 



I t seems a curious thing to say, but 
sometimes the very w'orst driving 
conditions make for the best driving. 
In European rallying, where I have 
done most of my driving, it is the 
dreadful roads and dirty weather that 
lend spice to a sport which otherwise 
might become painfully insipid and 
tame. Looking back on 50 major ral- 
lies, I can recall: tempestuous storms 
with blue lightning in Germany; 
black ice on the slants and switch- 
backs of the French Alps; unbeliev- 
ably pocked and dust-laden roads in 
Yugoslavia: fords in England so deep 
that water splashed into the side win- 
dows; impenetrable fog in several 
countries, as well as an imposing va- 
riety of tee, snow, rain, sleet and mud. 

Often, particularly in my earlier 
days, I thought seriously of getting 
off the road and into the .safe comfort 
of an inn, but it has become .second 
nature for me to drive on, whatever 
the w'eather. I find that I actually 
like handling automobiles on ice and 
snow, and I have never enjoyed it 


more than in the 1960 Monte Carlo 
Rally, when in deepest winter my co- 
driver Ann Wisdom and I won the 
women’s section of this supreme test. 

Later we won outright the impor- 
tant Liege-Rome-Liege Rally, which 
had its fair share of foul weather. This 
was the first absolute victory for wom- 
en in any of the rallies counting to- 
ward the European championship. It 
helped disprove, I hope, the old slan- 
der that giving cars to women is like 
entrusting babies with bottles of ink. 

In point of fact, there are many 
women who drive abominably, but so 
are there men, and they are all at 
their worst when confronted with vil- 
lainous weather and extraordinary 
road conditions— in other words, typ- 
ical rally conditions. 

I think their difficulties are largely 
caused by apprehension. Most driv- 
ers feel inadequate, get flustered in 
emergencies and fall back on their 
instinctive reactions, which are often 
all wrong for the trouble at hand. 

Now obviously I cannot hope to 


persuade the reader to share my en- 
thusiasm for motoring on slippery 
pavement, and I do not mean to im- 
ply that 1 dote perversely on all the 
nastier aspects of driving; I abhor fog 
and mud. But I do know that there is 
a reasonable solution to nearly every 
road problem. Given an understand- 
ing of proper technique and a reason 
to believe in himself, almost any mo- 
torist can take the fear and danger 
out of foul-weather driving. 

Building up self-confidence, of 
course, takes some doing, as I discov- 
ered the day my brother Stirling took 
me out to show me how to drive my 
first sports car on packed snow. Al- 
ready well on his way to becoming a 
master racing driver, Stirling was an 
expert instructor but not a very pa- 
tient one. I was driving as we re- 
turned to the family farm at Tring, 
northwest of London. As I turned 
into the gate, the back of the car 
went around and hit the gatepost. I 
was terribly upset over having dented 
my beautiful new car, but Stirling just 

conliniied 
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TAILSPIN ► 
IN THE ALPS 

"Coming round a wet hairpin 
bend, I've started to skid to- 
ward a steep drop-off. In the 
middle picturel am steering in 
the direction of the skid to re- 
gain control. The bottom pic- 
ture shows how quickly / was 
able to do so. The problem in 
this situation is to overcome 
one's instinctive reaction 
which is to jam on the brakes 
and to steer the wrong way. " 


WATER 
IN SUFFOLK 

"S/ow and steady is the way 
to take a ford ( left). Rolling 
through this one, / am trying 
to disturb the water as little as 
possible to avoid drowning the 
engine and getting water into 
the exhaust pipe. After driving 
out, I applied the brakes lightly 
several times to dry them out. ’’ 
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BRAKING ON AN ICY BEND 



STRAIGHT-AHEAD SKID results wheTi in- 
experienced driver Jams on brakes in pan- 
ic, locks front wheels. Correct way to 
brake on ice is to pump pedal gently. 


SAFE DRIVING conitnusd 

laughed and laughed and laughed. 

In those circumstances one learned 
quickly. One learned, above all, nev- 
er to freeze in an emergency. A tend- 
ency to freeze is the most conspicu- 
ous failing of the inept driver. If he 
begins to lose control of a situation, 
his involuntary .-eaction is to slam on 
the brakes. That may be the right 
thing on a dry road, but when the 
pavement is icy it can be disastrous. 

Brakes, steering wheel, throttle — 
all the controls — must be used more 
gently when it is slick below. Merely 
getting underway can be a problem. 
If you try to start in bottom gear 
with a heavy foot on the throttle, 
you simply spin the rear wheels and 
get nowhere. The effective way is to 
use a higher gear and as little throttle 
as possible, then accelerate very grad- 
ually once you have begun to roll. 

As you proceed, you automatically 
use that extra bit of caution required 
when the going is slippery and the 
tires haven’t their normal bite, but 
caution alone is not enough. You can- 
not, for example, creep up an icy hill. 
If you try, you won’t have sufficient 
momentum to reach the top, and the 



CONTROLLED SKID by advanced driver 
is induced by hand brake, which affects 
rear wheels only. With perfect timing, 
driver swerves wheel, eases through turn. 


UNCONTROLLED SKID occurs when in- 
expert driver locks rear wheels too long, 
slides off road even though he is correctly 
attempting to steer in direction of skid. 


wheels will begin to spin uselessly 
as the pull of gravity brings you to 
a stop. Now you must either back 
down or shove the nose of the car 
around (if you try this method, be 
sure to have someone in the driver’s 
seat) and then drive down. Once you 
are at the bottom, get far enough 
away from the hill to work up suffi- 
cient speed to make it on the second 
attempt. 

Coming to the top of an icy hill, 
you must prepare for the descent be- 
fore you reach the crest. This usually 
means shifting into a lower gear so 
that you may use the engine as a 
brake on the downgrade. The wheel 
brakes are of little or no use since they 
will lock at the slightest application 


and rob you of steering control. Stay- 
ing in a high gear leads to overrapid 
speed buildup which cannot be con- 
trolled safely by the brakes. Slow and 
shift down, then, before you begin to 
descend, and nurse your way gingerly 
down the slope. 

It is when you have had no warn- 
ing that ice becomes a serious prob- 
lem. Once, going down a steep moun- 
tain road in the Monte Carlo Rally, 
I hit a patch of black ice— snow that 
had melted and refrozen. It was in- 
distinguishable from the road surface 
itself, so I had no idea it was there 
until my car simply took charge. I 
had no brakes, no steering, nothing. 
The car was going straight toward 
the edge of the road. Had it gone 



SKID ON ICY STRAIGHT can happen with startling suddenness when wheels get un- 
equal traction. Above, driver rightly steers in the direction of initiil skid, but he 
overcorrecls, causing car’s tail to swing to the other side before straightening out. 
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TIRES AND CHAINS 



NORMAL Tires (left) give least traction when roads become deeper mud and heavier snow, regular chains should be used, 
icy. Snow tires (next) are best in light snow, shallow mud. For Reinforced chains (right) are particularly helpful on glare ice. 


SAFE DRIVING continued 

over we would have been in for a 
precipitous tumble down the moun- 
tainside. But, fortunately, the car hit 
a stone or ridge and bounced back to 
the inside. That taught me a lesson I 
shall never forget. If the weather is 
cold enough for ice to have formed, 
drive prudently enough on hills and 
bends to cope with the ice or what- 
ever else should suddenly appear. 

Icy curves on the flat are much less 
taxing than hills or a combination of 
grades and bends, but they bring 
an astonishing number of drivers to 
grief. In the first place, it is never 
easy to calculate exactly how much to 
slow for a given curve. It is always 
best to err on the slow side. An in- 
experienced bad-weather driver ap- 
proaching a slippery bend too fast 
often will put on the brakes and slide 
ahead off the road without giving 
himself a chance to negotiate the 
bend at all. Or he will steer into the 
curve and then find the back of his 
car swinging round. If he freezes at 
the wheel, he will go into a full spin. 


The thing to do first, before enter- 
ing the curve, is to pump the brakes 
gently to bring one’s speed down. 
This is the cardinal point to remem- 
ber whenever the brakes are used on 
any kind of surface on which the tires 
cannot get normal traction. If the 
rear wheels still break away in the 
curve, the next step is to steer in 
the direction in which the rear wheels 
are skidding (see illuslralions on pages 
1(7 and ^9). Use neither the throttle 
nor the brakes as you maneuver to re- 
gain control. And be careful not to 
steer so sharply or for so long a time 
that the car wants to fishtail around 
in the other direction. 

I sometimes find it convenient to 
use the hand brake to help get me 
through a bend I have come upon too 
fast. I steer into the bend, then put 
on the parking brakes momentarily 
with a quick up and down movement 
of the hand lever. Since only the rear 
wheels are braked, the tail of the car 
slides around. If my timing is right 
this gets me pointed in precisely the 
right direction so that I then have 
only to accelerate gently through the 


curve, using corrective steering to 
keep the tail from swinging around 
too far. In short, I induce a controlled 
slide rather than wait and scramble 
out of a slide that will come anyway. 

This is a technique to be used only 
if it has been mastered on a closed 
course where it can't conceivably 
harm anyone. It should also be used 
only with cars having a suitable brake 
lever. If, for instance, the brake must 
be pulled on and then released with 
a kick pedal, or a time-consuming 
twist and push, you should not try 
the hand brake. It is always wisest, 
of course, to have one’s speed down 
so that cornering can be done without 
extraordinary maneuvers. 

But, as I said, I like to drive on ice 
and snow— especially when my blood 
is up during a rally. I can't say the 
same of mud. Mud is desperate. 
Driving on it— or in it— is rather like 
dri\'ing on ice. You must brake much 
earlier than you normally would, and 
when you are stuck in it you must 
prevent excessive wheelspin if you are 
to get out for, unlike ice, mud is 
gooey and yielding. It also splatters 
the passenger who is so unlucky as to 
have to get out and push. 

I am thinking now of Ann Wisdom, 
who had to do so in last year’s Alpine 
Rally when we took a wrong road 
and got the rear wheels into mud in 
turning around to go back. Rocking 
back and forth— using first gear and 
then reverse— sometimes works in this 
situation, but it didn’t this time, and 
poor Ann had to take her mud bath. 

Sometimes it is not necessary to 
fall into the direct line of fire. It may 
be enough to stand on the rear bumper 
out of the way of flying mud. The 
added weight in back may produce 
enough traction to pull the car out. 

Fog is not so messy as mud, but it 
is just as troublesome. When it closes 
in I do not recommend a tactic once 
used by Stirling; he had his manager, 


IN MUD, SNOW AND FOG 


ADDING WEIGHT to the rear wheels 
(right) increases traction when wheels 
spin in snow, mud. For greater visibili- 
ty in night fog, use low beams (ftot- 
tom). Light from high beams (middle) 
is diffused upward, also back at driver. 
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Ken Gregory, sit on the hood with 
his legs extended to probe for ob- 
stacles as Stirling crept through the 
murk. I do suggest that you proceed 
very slowly, hugging the side of the 
road and keeping your eyes constantly 
on the edge as a guide. Use your fog 
lights, if you have them, or your 
headlights on low beam. When the 
beams are raised (see opposite page) 
the light is reflected off the fog, form- 
ing a white blanket of light that is 
impossible to see through. 

If you encounter deep water, 
whether at a ford or on a street where 
the storm sewers have backed up be- 
cause of heavy rain, slow down im- 
mediately to crawling speed and drive 
carefully through the water, churning 
it as little as possible. Barging through 
too fast, you may splash enough wa- 
ter into the engine compartment to 
drown the electrical system. If you 
frequently must cross fords in every- 
day driving, you may find it desirable 
to coat the coil and distributor with 
one of the waterproofing preparations 
on the market and put rubber caps on 
your sparkplug leads. 

There is some item of special equip- 
ment for every imaginable road con- 
dition, and your safety depends to a 
considerable degree on how well you 
outfit yourself. I personally would 
not be without a nylon towline in 
winter, for I well remember the day 
I drove miles into a snowdrift in a 
Canadian rally. I hitched the line to 
a car that happened by and got out 
rather painlessly. 


I always use special rear tires for 
winter driving, either knobbly snow 
tires or spiked ones, which have re- 
cently come onto the market in Eu- 
rope. They are not yet available in 
the U.S. I rarely use chains— chang- 
ing normally takes up too much time 


ABOUT THIS SERIES 

The text far the “Safe Driving'' series 
was prepared far publicalion by Staff 
Writer Kenneth Ilndeen, assisted by 
Reporter Eugenia Frangos. The illus- 
tralions by Dan Todd were developed 
from research supplied by lleporler 
Mary Jane Hodges. 


and limits speed too much for rally- 
ing— but I can appreciate their value 
onlongstretches of snow-packed road. 

It would be handy, also, to have 
a bag of sand and a collapsible small 
shovel in the trunk. The weight of 
the sand alone increases traction on 
slippery surfaces. Spread ahead of 
the rear wheels, sand can give the 
tires a grip on ice. And when one's 
only recourse is to dig out of a snow- 
drift the shovel is invaluable. 

Installing a limited slip differential 
{see below) is a worthwhile invest- 
ment for drivers who have unusual 
difficulty with wheelspin on ice, mud 
and packed snow. The trouble with 
the ordinary differential arrangement 
is that the rear wheel with the least 
traction absorbs most of the driving 
power. Limited slip insures that both 


wheels are driven. Its usefulness is 
particularly dramatic when one wheel 
is on, say, ice and the other on dry 
pavement as the driver prepares to 
start. Limited slip differentials can be 
installed at extra cost either at the 
factory or later. 

Be certain that your windshield 
wiper blades are functioning proper- 
ly. Straining to see through falling 
rain or snow is a bad enough job at 
best; it is intolerable when the blades 
streak and smear the glass. 

Be aware, too, that bad-weather or 
bad-road driving is far more fatiguing 
than routine motoring. Stop more 
frequently for rest, fresh air and re- 
freshment. And though I use wake- 
up pills myself on long, nonstop ral- 
lies, I urge you not to. Get too little 
sleep and use too many pills and 
you will see things that aren’t there, 
as I did in the 1957 Li6ge-Rome- 
Liege Rally. On one section in the 
Alps I imagined I saw the same black 
cat at the apex of each successive 
bend, and at each one it jumped 
aside jusfin time to escape the car in 
front of me. “Isn't that cat quick?” 
I said to Ann. She brought me to my 
senses. Another lime she threw her 
hands in front of her face and cried 
out. She imagined we were driving 
through a sea of burning cars. 

In general, the hazards of the road 
aren’t so menacing as the average 
driver might think. Use common 
sense and a light touch and you can 
cope with the worst of them in rea- 
sonable safety. end 


FOR BETTER 
TRACTION 

LIMITED SLIP differenUal, 
available on all cars at extra 
cost, diflersfrom convention- 
al systems by transmitting 
available driving power to 
the wheel with most traction . 
This is aceomplLshed when 
spring-loaded cage l)pre.sses 
outward against cone brakes 
2), which engage axle shafts. 
When one wheel loses trac- 
tion and starts to spin, cone 
device “brakes” it and per- 
mits the opposite wheel to 
receive the driving thrust 
it would not otherwise gel. 
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CHARLES GOREN /Caz-o's 



Larceny at the table 


B ecause there is a bit of larceny in each of us, the fa- 
vorite hand of most expert players is often one on 
which his good play was part of a successful swindle. 

One of the most delightful swindles 1 ever encountered 
was perpetrated by John H. Moran, who played for the 
U.S. against England in the world championship match 
in 1955. The following hand, however, was played in a re- 
cent Canadian championship. Moran’s partner was Victor 
Mitchell of New York; his opponents were two of Can- 
ada’s finest players— Douglas Drury and Eric Murray. 



EAST SOUTH WEST NORTH 

(Af»rrai/I (MornnI (Drurut (MUrhtll) 

PASS PASS 14 OBL. 

PASS 44 PASS 54 

PASS PASS 3 V 

PASS S 4 PASS 6 » 

PASS PASS PASS 

Oj>ening lead: deuce of hearts 

Moran admits that the contract was not precisely iron- 
clad and, probably correctly, puts the blame for this on 


his own leap to four spades. Since Mitchell had all four 
aces, one can hardly be critical of his guiding the bidding 
to a slam. Indeed, he could have believed a grand slam 
was not out of the question. 

Moran saw immediately that his only chance to make 
the contract was to concoct a scheme that would seem 
credible to the opponents. Like many another successful 
swindler, Moran put himself in his adversaries' place, im- 
agined what they did not expect, and played accordingly. 

Dummy’s jack of hearts was covered by East’s queen 
and trumped by South. This meant that even with a win- 
ning diamond finesse, declarer would be able to get rid of 
not more than three of his clubs. With a minimum of one 
sure loser in the trump suit, South had to find a way to 
avoid a club loser. This required finding a method to force 
a club lead by the opposition. 

Of course, Moran could have led the ace and another 
spade and finessed against East for the jack. When the 10 
forced West’s king, the matter of the single trump loser 
would have been arranged. But West then would have 
been able to exit with a third trump, negating any chance 
for an end-play in the club suit. So Moran visualized the 
cards exactly as they had to be — and as they were. 

His first play after trumping the initial heart was the 
queen of spades. Of course. West could have foiled the 
plot by covering. But put yourself in Drury’s place. Would 
you cover when, by ducking, you assured yourself of win- 
ning a trick with the king later on? Neither would I. 

After that maneuver, the rest was a matter of timing 
and luck. South cashed the king of diamonds and suc- 
cessfully finessed dummy’s diamond jack. Next came the 
ace of hearts, on which South threw a diamond; the ace of 
diamonds on which he threw a club: then the ace of 
spades; then the king of hearts, on which declarer dis- 
carded a second club. 

Now dummy’s remaining heart was ruffed, and South 
led his last trump, discarding a club from dummy. West 
was in with the spade king and could lead nothing but a 
club. That gave declarer the two club tricks he needed, 
and dummy’s last diamond furnished the twelfth trick. 

EXTRA TRICK 

When swindle is your only hope, boldness is the essence of 
the operation. You must not overlook the fact that your 
opponents cannot be fully aware of your problems, and 
you must act swiftly before they become suspicious. If a 
swindle is inevitable, relax and employ it. end 
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NEW KODAK CAVALCADE PROJECTOR 

Changes slides by itself! And the lens zooms ! 


Now one projector brings you the 
two newest ways to Ijctter color 
slide shows — automatic changing, 
and a zoom lens. 

Just turn it on — the Kodak Caval- 
cade Projector automatically changes 
up to 40 slides in a row at pre- 
selected intervals of 4, 8 or 16 seconds. 

And the l)rilliant //3.5 zoom lens 
is a real convenience! With it, you 
can set up your Cavalcade Projector 


almost an>nvhere in the room — up 
close to the screen or back from it — 
wherever there’s a wall outlet handy. 

Then, to make your picture fill 
the screen exactly, you simply slide 
the zoom lens forward or back. You 
don't have to move furniture around, 
or jockey your projector or screen. 

Ask your dealer to demonstrate 
all the showTOanlike features: con- 
trols that let you repeat, hold, or 


skip any slide, or change slides man- 
ually ... a built-in “shadow arrow” 
that lets you point out picture de- 
tails on the screen. 

The Kodak Cavalcade Projector, 
Model 520 with Zoom Lens, is priced 
at less than $140 ... or as little as 
S14 down. Deluxe Model 510 with 
Zoom Lens, less than $160 ... or as 
little as S16 down. 

Prices are subject to change without notice. 



Easy editing — you re- Zoom lens makes picture Remote control lets you 

move and insert slides subjects grow bigger or change slides from up to 

with the tray in projector, smaller on your screen. 12 feet away. (Optional.) 


See your dealer for exact retail prices. 



Another fine projector — the handsome, 
new Kodak 500, Model B, Prices begin at 
less titan S68, or as little as S7 down. 



EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 






Save $100 to $150 round trip to the Orient 

Now Pan Am offers you the biggest savings ever 
on Jets across the Pacific. On Pan Am's new 
round-trip Jet Economy fares, you save S108 to 
Manila, S135 to Tokyo, and S159 to Bangkok. 

On Pan Am’s exclusive Great Circle Jet Route 
from California you can fly to Tokyo in only 13 
hours. Only Pan Am flies Jets to Manila. And this 
exclusive Jet service continues on to Saigon, Singa- 
pore, Djakarta and ‘round the world. 



Pan Am adds the Priceless Extra of Experience 

As important as the pleasure of your trip is the 
wonderful assurance you feel when you have 
chosen Pan American. 

You fly serene in the hands of U.S. flight crews, 
trained to uncompromising standards. You relax 
in the knowledge that you are in the hands of the 
world’s most experienced airline. 

Call your Travel Agent or any of Pan Am’s 66 
offices in the United States or Canada. 


WORLD'S HOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE - FIRST ON THE PACIFIC . . . FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC. . . HRST IN LATIN AMERICA. . . HRST 'ROUND THE WORLD 


GOLF / Alfred Wright 


The not-so-ofd 
o/dsters 


The seniors wax sentimental over their 
own tournament at Dunedin, 
but they play like the tigers of yore 



Anyone who recalls the name of 
Paul Runyan very likely knows 
some of the words to Bandleader 
Ray Noble’s The Very 7'koughi of 
PoH. Both were biff in the ’30s. Last 
week at Dunedin, Fla. a lot of those 
old Noble addicts and or their con- 
temporaries were delighted to 
watch Paul Runyan win another ex- 
citing golf tournament, even though 
it had to be at the expense of Jimmy 
Demaret, who, at 50, is only two 
years younger than Runyan but none- 
theless familiar to a much younger 
group of golfing fans. 

The tournament was the PGA Se- 
niors’ championship, an event for 
codgers over 50. Judged simply by 
the kind of golf that was played, no 
one would ever have guessed that 
the entrance requirements for this 
tournament had anything to do with 
age. Runyan’s four v/inning rounds 
were 67, 70, 72, 69 — 10 under par 
on a course that played considerably 
harder than many of those on the 
regular pro tour. With the notable 
exception of Runyan himself, who is 
still the same trim 5-foot T-inch 142- 
pounder he was in his heyday, the 
only clue to the seniority of the 
contestants would have been their 
waistlines and a certain snowy 
tendency in the hair. 


The way Runyan took charge of 
the tournament on the final day will 
remind a great many people of the 
uncompromising competitor who 
twice won the PGA Championship in 
the ’30s and five times won a place on 
the Ryder Cup team. As he teed off 
on Sunday, Runyan was two strokes 
behind Clarence Doser, a teaching 
pro from Gaithersburg, Md., who 
led after the first three rounds and 
was playing in the threesome just 
behind Runyan. In Runyan’s three- 
some and trailing him by three 
strokes was Demaret, playing in the 
Seniors for the first time. 

During the early holes all three 
went over par — Runyan with some 
erratic tee shots and Demaret with 
a tendency to draw his short iron 
approach shots into trouble to the 
left of the greens. But as they warmed 
to their work they hacked away at 
par, and yet Demaret could never 
come any closer than two strokes of 
catching Runyan. It was then that 
Runyan’s loose-jointed buggy-whip 
swing— something he would never 
dare teach his pupils at his home 
club in La Jolla, Calif.— began to 
function precisely. With Demaret 
never easing the pressure for a min- 
ute, Runyan rebuilt his lead with 
three birdies on the final nine holes. 


Behind them, Doser had been playing 
every shot as if it were his last in 
this world, but his touch had left him, 
and he finished with a third-place 75, 
losing six strokes to the 69s of Run- 
yan and Demaret. 

After holing out his final putt on 
the 18th, Runyan doffed his little yel- 
low cloth hat, managed one of his 
few smiles of the week and set off 
at a dogtrot down the path for the 
clubhouse. In a moment he was on 
the long-distance phone to his wife 
in California to tell her the good 
news in his shrill Arkansas accent. 
"Kiss the boys for me,’’ he said be- 
fore racing back to get his winner’s 
cup and a $l,5t)0 check. 

Runyan’s acceptance speech must 
rank among the most grateful ever 
made at a sporting event, and it 
also said a great deal about the way 
the older pros feel toward this tour- 
nament. "Except for making the 
Ryder Cup team the first time,’’ Run- 
yan said in part, “I am keener about 
winning this championship than 
anything I have done in golf. It has 
become more important to us who 
compete in it than anything except 
our jobs and our families.” 

One must concede that for thrills 
and gutty action, a golf tournament 
for seniors sounds as if it might be 
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GOLF eonliniml 

in a league with quoits and shullle- 
board. At first glance at Dunedin 
(pronounced done eden) this seemed 
a reasonable assumption. The village 
lies a little bit north of St. Peters- 
burg, in the oldsters’ belt of resort 
towns on the somnolent waters of 
the Gulf of Mexico. Someone once 
said that this part of Florida must 
be a lot like heaven. No wings have 
sprouted yet but just about every- 
one has snow'-white hair and not a 
care in the world. It is certainly an 
appropriate place for the oldtimers 
of professional golf to gather for their 
annual midwinter championship and 
gabfest, as they’ve been doing since 
1945, when the tournament, then 
eight years old, moved to Dunedin. 

Watching the seniors play golf is 
a useful lesson in the subtle art of 
getting the most results out of the 
least effort. They don’t wow you with 
stupendous drives, but they make up 
in finesse w'hat they lack in power. 
A great many of the older ones — 


those above 55 like Gene Sarazen 
(58), Willie Hunter (69), Pete Burke 
(55) and Mike Brady (73) — learned 
to hit the golf ball with their wrists 
and hands and never developed the 
extreme body motion that character- 
izes the best of the players who came 
along in the last quarter century. As 
a result, the aches and pains and stiff- 
ness that usually accompany the 
years past 50 haven’t disfigured the 
grace of their motion when they swing 
a golf club. 

P’or the first 17 years of the tourna- 
ment, the PGA Seniors w'as strictly 
for fun. Over the protests of some 
of its younger members on the tour, 
the PGA put up a modest prize of 
$2,000 in the early years, and an 
elderly golfing buff donated the A. K. 
Bourne Trophy. It w’ent along like 
that as a two-day, 36-hole event 
where a few dozen club pros and 
superannuated champions could meet 
to relive some of their past glories. 

It wasn’t until Schieffelin & Co. 
discovered the tournament that it 
took on the patina of a big sports 


event. The New York firm that im- 
ports and distributes Teacher’s High- 
land Cream, w'hich, as any self-re- 
specting tippler knows, comes from a 
distillery and not a cow, was looking 
for a way to promote the product. 
They got hold of their Madison Ave- 
nue ad agency. Golf is the Scottish na- 
tional game, so why not tie in golf 
and Scotch? They ran the idea up the 
flagpole, and it w'aved gloriously. 

Fortunately, Ronald Teacher, the 
current chairman of Wm. Teacher & 
Sons, Ltd., had himself been a low- 
handicap golfer in his prime. He 
agreed to put up the money, 

The gimmick, as they say on Mad 
Ave., is roughly this: thirty-four 
sectional championships around the 
U.S. are open to all PGA members 
over the age of 50. The winner of 
each sectional championship gets his 
transportation paid to and from 
Dunedin, but any other PGA mem- 
ber over the age of 50 is w'elcome to 
enter the tournament on his own. 
Teacher’s pays. all the costs of pro- 
moting and staging the tournament 
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Is^ur Skin Tender, Red or 
'Razor Raw ’After Shaving? 

MAGIC DROPS OF afto: 

works wonders on sensitive skin 


Dry, tender skin is easily irritated, 
uncomfortable to shave. AFTA’S spe- 
cial ingredients condition your skin; 
keep tissues feeling soft and pliable 
for easier shaving day after day. 

AFTA is the only leading after shave 
skin conditioner made especially for 
men with sen.sitive, easily irritated 
skin. Helps heal razor nicks, cuts . . - 
soothes razor rawness. 

AFTA’S exclusive formula helps pro- 
tect you from infections caused by 
shaving nicks and cuts. Also guards 
against wind, sun, weather; prevents 
chapping and irritation. 
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and puts up $15,000 in pr’ze money. 
In addition to the winning prize 
(.$1,500) and the Teacher's Trophy, 
the champion gets another $1,500 
to cover an all-expenses-paid trip to 
Britain in the summer, where he 
meets the British Seniors champion 
for the Teacher International Trophy. 
This has been going on since 1954, 
the year Teacher’s got into the act. 

It is one of the blessings of the 
Seniors' championship that Ronald 
Teacher has adapted himself so dis- 
armingly to the role of sponsor. A 
ruddy, stocky little Scotsman of 60 
years who is far more noted in the 
home country for his yachting than 
his golf, Ronnie Teacher stands smil- 
ingly around the first tee at Dunedin 
for six days— as conspicuous a fixture 
of the tournaanent, in his London- 
tailored tweeds, as Gene Sarazen, a 
two-lime winner, is in his knicker- 
bockers. “My biggest problem,” 
Teacher says over a wee doch-an- 
dorrock, “is keeping the directors at 
home. They all think they ought to 
be over here helping me. Now what 
possible help could I need at this sort 
of work?” he asks, eying his spot of 
Highland Cream. 

Although the Teacher’s name is 
omnipresent at Dunedin, Teacher 
himself is the softest of salesmen, al- 
most diffident in his quiet friendli- 
ness. And in view of the approximate- 
ly $50,000 he puts up each year to 
make the Seniors’ possible, no one — 
least of all the pros who enjoy it so 
much— would begrudge his company 
a little unobtrusive advertising. 

That is why one incident on the 
opening day of this year’s tourna- 
ment put everyone in such a flap. 
Ronnie Teacher was on the starting 
tee that morning having his picture 
taken presenting checks for expenses 
to the various sectional winners as 
they were teeing off. One of these was 
a little pro named Toney Penna, who 
designs clubs and supposedly spreads 
good will for the MacGregor Co. of 
Cincinnati. Toney refused to pose 
with Teacher, and he waved aside 
the proffered check with a sneer, 
giving the general impression that he 
considered the sum inadequate. 

Fortunately, there was only one 
Toney Penna among the 382 pros 
at this year’s Seniors’ championship. 
The others seemed to agree with old 
Mike Brady, who said: “It’s about 
the best time we oidlimers have all 
year.” end 



RUM 

Some call it enchanting. Some call it robust, others vivacious. Whatever 
your word, you’ll agree the flavor of Myers Rum is distinctive, delicious. 
Its rich, spicy flavor is essential for the very best rum drinks. But then, a 
dash of Myers can make any cocktail memorable. If you have a taste for 
adventure, try Myers Rum— the spirit of adventure! 


MYERS 


Myers Planters' Punch: 1 tsp. sugar, 
juice Vi lemon, 2 ozs. MYERS RUM. 
dush Angosiura, dash grenadiue. Shako 
with ice, add soda to taste. 
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‘TAYLOR SPINK 
IS FIRST-CLASS’ 

by GERALD HOLLAND 



Who says so? Why, Mr. J. G. Taylor 
Spink himself: the colorful, volatile 
publisher of baseball's famed weekly 
newspaper, 'The Sparling News,' can 
Just about prove he is absolutely right 


F or some time now I have been 
exposed to the unique person- 
ality of Mr. J. G. Taylor Spink 
of Si. Louis, 72-year-old pub- 
lisher of the 75-ycar-old Spurring News, 
a weekly journal long acknowledged (by 
itself and almost everybody connected 
with the game) to be baseball's bibic. 

1 feel it necessary to confess at the 
outset that, in consequence of my ex- 


posure to Mr. Spink, I am not now a 
well man. I Jump when the telephone 
rings in my apartment, for I know it will 
be Mr. Spink. I have an unlisted num- 
ber that the telephone company assured 
me would be given to no one — with the 
possible exception of the New York Po- 
lice Department in the event of an emer- 
gency. Mr. Spink got the number. Heav- 
en knows how. 

continued 


dowering over his spectacles, Puhtisher Spink reads story of his life to Mr. Holland 


SPINK ionliniiecl 


\ am at present living on canned 
soups. My living room is littered with 
papers and documents sent to me by M r. 
Spink. The desk in my office is buried 
under messages to call long distance 
operators in St. Louis. I have given up 
trying to shave because I keep cutting 
myself. 

I brought all this on myself. There is 
no one else to blame. I had been warned 
that in volunteering to prepare a mono- 
graph on the career of Mr. Spink I was 
asking for a kind of editorial harass- 



ment that is unmatched in the annals of 
any form of journalism. Scores of Mr. 
Spink’s own correspondents, working 
newspapermen in major and minor 
league cities, had told me how they were 
awakened at all hours of the night by 
calls from Mr. Spink. They said there was 
no way to hide from him if he went ail 
out to track you down. 

1 had a call from Mr. Spink only a 
few hours ago. 

■■Hello,” he bellowed in the gravel- 
voiced tones that are instantly recog- 
nizable to baseball people everywhere. 
"How are you, sweetheart?” 


"Better, sir," I said. 

"Food poisoning, was it?" 

"Yes, Mr. Spink, sir,” I said, "plus 
what the doctor called an acute anxiety 
neurosis. But everything’s fine now, sir." 
(I had invented these ailments in earlier 
attempts to placate Mr. Spink.) 

"O.K., O.K. Did you call Larry Mac- 
Phail?" 

"Well, not yet, sir,” I said. 

"I just talked to MacPhail on the 
phone. He said he hadn't heard a word 
from you. Now take this down.” 

"Yes, sir?” 

"Larry will be coming up to New York 
from his Maryland farm this weekend. 
Try him at the Essex House. If he's not 
there, he’ll be at the New York Athletic 
Club.” 

"ril contact him sure, Mr. Spink, 
sir." 

"Good. Talked to Willard Multin 
yet?" 

"You mean the sports cartoonist on 
the New York World-Telegram and 
SimT 

■'Well, certainly, hell, yes!” 

"Oh. I've got him on my list, Mr. 
Spink.” 

■'Well, get moving there, boy. Mul- 
lin’s going to Puerto Rico in a few days.” 

"ril nail him before he gets away, sir.” 

"Good, good. Now is everything all 
right with you, kid? You’re sure that 
bellyache is O.K,?” 

"I feel fine, just fine. Mr. Spink, and 
I want to thank you for calling. T cer- 
tainly do appreciate your help. Please 
give my very best regards to Mrs. Spink.” 

"I’ll do that. Look, why the hell 
haven’t you gotten in touch with Shir- 
ley Povich on the Washingion PosiT' 

“I’m going to, sir, really I am. I've al- 
ready talked to Bob Addie of the Post. 
Great fellow, does a wonderful column 
for you, sir.” 

"Povich.” said Mr. Spink, "has been 
writing for me for 25 years. He’s got a 
million stories about me. You ought to 
get on the ball here, boy. Before you 
know it, these fellows will be taking off 
for spring training.” 

"Oh,” I said, "you can count on me. 
Mr. Spink. I’m really rolling now. I'll 
contact MacPhail this weekend, 1*11 get 
Mullin and Povich on the wire right 
away and, Mr. Spink, I can’t thank you 


enough for your interest and Pm cer- 
tainly grateful for this call. Give my 
best to your son, .lohnson, and goodby, 
Mr. Spink.” 

"Hold the wirc!”yellcd Spink. "Don’t 
hang up there! I’m not finished!” 

"Sorry, sir,” I said. 

"What did Branch have to say?” 

"Who was that, sir?” 

"Branch!" roared Spink. "Branch 
Rickey!" 

"Is Mr. Rickey in town, sir?” 

Mr. Spink swore an oath. 

"Hell, no,” he cried, "he's not in town, 
he’s in Fox Chapel outside Pittsburgh. 
I gave you his private number last time 
1 called. Do you mean to tell me you 
haven’t contacted him yet?" 

I was breathing heavily. "Mr. Spink,” 
1 said weakly, “this virus condition of 
mine — ” 

“Take this number down again," or- 
dered Mr. Spink. 

“Yes, sir?” 

He read olT the number slowly enough 
for a child to get it right the first time. 

“Got it?" 

“Yes, sirr 1 exclaimed, “and I'll call 
Mr. Rickey as soon as you hang up.” 

“O.K., kid.” said Mr. Spink, “you ask 
Branch about the old days. I’ve known 
him for 50 years. Take care of that belly- 
ache, boy. You're no spring chicken.” 

“No. sir,” I said, "I certainly am not.” 

“O.K.” said Mr. Spink, “I'll be in 
touch with you.” 

“Yes, sir,” I said, “I know you will.” 

There was a click in the phone and, 
for the time being, Mr. Spink was gone. 

Shaken, I pul down the phone and 
fell back in the chair. 1 felt like a man 
trapped, almost like a criminal against 
whom damning evidence was .slowly be- 
ing accumulated. Why had I not called 
Povich? Where was niy mind when Mac- 
Phail sal wailing on his Maryland horse 
farm for the call Mr. Spink had told 
him to expect? Was it just possible that 
Branch Rickey would pul out a public 
statement of the bald truth: that I had 
lost his private telephone number? What 
of Mullin, the cartoonist? Suppose he 
had decided to take an earlier plane and 
was even nowon his way to Puerto Rico? 

How in the world had I painted my- 
self into this corner? I thought 1 had 
planned everything so carefully. 1 had 
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decided, based on what \ knew of Mr. 
Spink, that it would never do for him 
to learn secondhand of my intentions to 
write a story about him. So I had set 
out to do all the preliminary research I 
could, working secretly. 

I examined all the back issues of The 
Sporting News that I could lay my hands 
on. When I had finished, one impression 
stood out above all others. It was this: 
few men in their lifetimes have seen 
themselves acclaimed in print as fre- 
quently and as extravagantly as J. G. 
Taylor Spink. The fact that the print was 
his own scarcely diminished the validity 
of the tributes paid to him, 

The high commands of the Army and 
Navy and Air Force had saluted him for 
getting 400,000 copies of The Sporting 
News into the hands of baseball-hungry 
servicemen every week during World 
War 11. President Franklin Delano Roo- 
sevelt himself had written Mr. Spink a 
fan letter, 

The Elks had hailed Spink. The Ro- 
tarians had praised him as a good neigh- 
bor. His own contributors fand other 
writers) had vied with each other in try- 
ing to express precisely the exalted posi- 
tion of Mr. Spink among the great fig- 
ures connected with our national game. 

O ne man compared Spink to Paul 
Revere. Another described him as 
‘’baseball's violent Vesuvius. "St ill anoth- 
er compared his editorial energies to 
those of “a souped-up bulldozer." He 
wascatied "the watchdog, the conscience 
of our national game." The final acco- 
lade seemed to come when somebody 
coined the phrase, simple but ail power- 
ful in its eloquence: Mr. Baseball. 

It did not seem likely that this title 
would ever be topped. But it was. One 
of Mr. Spink’s most trusted contributors 
(one of two he keeps on a guaranteed 
annual retainer) at last conceived what 
all the other admirers had been groping 
for through the years. Dan Daniel, a 
New York sportswriter, envisioned .Mr. 
Spink as Moses on Mount Sinai, clutch- 
ing to his breast the Ten Command- 
ments of baseball. 

Having completed this much research. 
I felt it was time to swing into action. 
So I sat down at my typewriter and 
wrote a letter to Mr. Spink, boldly stat- 


ing my intention to write a story about 
him and The Sporting News. 

Twenty-four hours later T came to 
my desk and found five messages to call 
Mr. Spink, I decided to pretend to my- 
self that I was out of town. That after- 
noon I received a telegram which said 
that Mr. Spink would have no objection 
to a personal interview in St. Louis. 

Now I was free to tip my mitt here 
and there. I confided in some New York 
sportswriters. 

"Tell me.” I asked one sportswriter. 
“what real purpose does The Sporting 
News serve? Is it absolutely necessary, 
essential to baseball?" 

“Well.” said the sportswriter, “can 
you imagine show business getting along 
without VarietyT' 

“Impossible." I said. “Nobody would 
know what was going on in show busi- 
ness all around the country." 

The sportswriter held up a hand, sig- 
nifying that the point had been made. 

“Well, why do you write for Spink?" 
I asked. “Is there a lot of money in 
it?" The sportswriter shook his head. 
“Three bucks fifty for a one-line note. 
SIO for a paragraph lifted from a story 
or column, S50 to S75 for a full-page 
original piece. Spink makes out the 
weekly payroll personally. He may 
throw in a SIOO bonus at Christmas 
time. It adds up. But the important 
thing is that by writing for Spink 1 can 
go anywhere in America and baseball 
people know my name — not from my 
New York job, but from the stuff I 
write for Spink.” 

I called up a man I knew to be a life- 
long friend of Mr. Spink. 

“Spink isn’t speaking to me." he said, 

“Oh? What happened?" 

“I wrote a letter to Si'orts Illus- 
trated complimenting the editors on 
one of the special baseball issues. Spink 
saw it and considered it an act of disloy- 
alty. He wrote me a blistering letter ask- 
ing if I had ever heard of a publication 
called The Sporting News. He doesn’t 
mind what you people do with golf or 
sailing, but when you mention baseball, 
he considers it an invasion of Sporting 
News privacy." 

There was a few seconds' silence and 
then the man said. “I don't know any 
man so completely dedicated to his pa- 


per as Taylor Spink. I think he is one of 
the last of the great personal journalists. 
He has given his paper every ounce of 
his energy for half a century. He knows 
his field more thoroughly than many 
editors of big-city newspapers know 
theirs. I think that, working with the 
same resources, he could have whipped 
William Randolph Mearst in any big 
city. Spink is in a class by himself. If he 
had covered the theater he would have 
produced something like Variety. Hell’s 
bells, if he had started with a peanut 


League pre.sidents Cronin (left) ami Giles tic- 
sericcl iinporiaiii meetings to welcome Spink. 


stand in Times Square, he'd probably 
own both sides of Broadway by now.” 

I pul in a call to J. Roy Stockton, 
the former sports editor of the St. Louis 
Po.st-Dispatch now living in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 

“Roy," I said, “what about Spink?” 

“He’s sore at me right now,” said 
Stockton, 

“What did you do to olfetid him. 
Roy?" 

“I accepted a place on a baseball com- 
mittee. Spink had another candidate for 
the spot." 

“Do you hold any grudge?" 

vonlimied 
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SPINK continued 


"Grudge? Look, if I held a grudge 
against Taylor Spink for every time he 
got sore at me. I would never have lived 
to enjoy my retirement down here.” 

"It must be sheer hell to work for 
him.” 

"No.” said Stockton, "he's essentially 
a fair guy. I don't say that most of his 
employees aren't terrified of him, but 
they've learned that no matter how tough 
he gets with them, he'll come around lat- 
er and apologize. Give them a raise or 
a free trip or a due bill on a local hotel. 
Deep down, Spink is really kindhearled.” 

"Roy,” 1 said, "I can't quite square 
that with what I've heard so far.” 

"Well, listen,” said Stockton. 

"Some years ago Lloyd McMas- 
ter on the Post-Dispatch had a 
terrible misfortune. He was liv- 
ing out in the country and his 
house caught on fire. It was the 
dead of winter, and Mac barely 
had time to grab up an old pair 
of pants and get his wife out safe- 
ly. Together they stood shivering 
in the bitter cold and watched 
their home burn to the ground.” 

"Go ahead, Roy,” I said, "I'm 
taking notes here.” 

"Well, when the news reached 
the Post-Dispatch office all of us 
stood around shaking our heads 
in sympathy. Poor Mac. we said, 
what a lousy break. Out at Sportsman’s 
Park. I'm sure that Branch Rickey said a 
prayer for Mac. But nobody did anything 
— nobody but crusty old Taylor Spink. 
He roared up to Mac's house in his big 
Cadillac, ordered Mac and his wife into 
the car and took them to his own home 
and kept them there until they could find 
another place to live, That’s Spink for 
you; he's always there in the clutch.” 

"Well, thank you. Roy,” I said, "I’m 
looking forward to meeting Spink.” 

"Just do what he tells you and you'll 
be all right," said Roy. 

"Oh no. Roy.” I said, "maybe I didn't 
make myself clear. I'm not doing this 
story . /hr Spink. I'm doing a story about 
him. He can’t tell me what to do." 

"My friend,” said Roy Stockton, 
"that’s what you think.” 

We said goodby and 1 put down the 
phone. It was time to go to St. Louis 
and face Spink in his den. 


I arrived late in the day and put in a 
call to Mr. Spink, He could not have 
been more cordial. He said he would pick 
me up at 9:30 the following morning 
and take me with him to the offices of 
The Spt.ning News. 

At 9 a.m. i was having breakfast when 
a bellboy handed me a message. It was 
a confirmation that Mr. Spink would be 
coming by at 9:30. I began to eat a little 
faster. At 9:15 I received another mes- 
sage. This reported that Mr. Spink was 
on his way from his home in Clayton, 
a fashionable suburb of St. Louis. I 
gulped down my coffee, hurried to my 


room, grabbed my hat and overcoat and 
rushed back down to the lobby. 

At 9:29 a.m., a uniformed chauffeur 
entered the lobby. "Mr. Spink's car," 
he announced. I sprang forward and re- 
vealed that I was his man. 

Outside, seated in the front seat was 
Mr. Spink. I had not seen him for years 
(as a native St. Louisan I had been aware 
of him all my life), and 1 saw at once 
that he had lost a great deal of weight. 
His face was lined and there were bags 
under his eyes. But the fire was still in 
them. 

"You remember me as being fat,” he 
said, reading my mind. "Well, I used to 
weigh 220. That was when I was a beer 
and ale drinker. Twenty years ago Paul 
Rickert, one of my editors, and I made 
a pact between us that we'd quit drink- 
ing and smoking. I've never had a drink 
of any kind since that day.” 

Mr. Spink introduced me to my com- 


panion in the back scat. He was Carl 
Fclker, for 30 years an editor of The 
Sporting News and its highly prosperous 
sister publication. The Sporting Goods 
Dealer. Mr. Felker is now retired, but 
he had been drafted by Mr. Spink to 
assist me in preparing my story. 

At his Washington Avenue headquar- 
ters Mr. Spink was greeted brightly by 
a pretty receptionist. "Good morning, 
my dear,” he said, then added out of the 
side of his mouth: "Do 1 know how to 
pick ’em or not?” 

Inside, we marched down a long row 
of desks leading to Mr. Spink's pri- 
vate office. Loudly, he hailed the 
workers by their first names. 
“Good morning, Joe, how arc 
you, Susan, hello. Mabel." Shin- 
ing faces smiled happily back at 
him; "Good morning. Mr. 
Spink, good morning, sir, beau- 
tiful morning, sir!” Everybody 
had a sort of well-scrubbed look, 
the girls were uniformly attrac- 
tive, the men resplendent in their 
white shirts that seemed starched 
to their limit of tolerance. 

We entered Mr. Spink's hand- 
some private office. Frances 
Schrievc;-. hissccretary, rose from 
her desk to greet us. She is a 
handsome lady with a rosy- 
cheeked complexion that owes 
nothing to Arden or Rubinstein. (I was 
later to conclude, after hearing some of 
the robust language Mr. Spink uses in 
her presence, that her complexion might 
well be a sort of permanent blush.) 

"They say I'm tough,” growled Mr. 
Spink. "Well, how about this — same 
secretary for 34 years, same wife for 
46." He plucked a fresh flower from 
a vase on his desk and put it in his 
lapel. 

There were several manuscripts neatly 
arranged on Mr. Spink's desk, "Give me 
just a minute to look this stuff over,” 
he said. 1 sat down in one chair in front 
of the desk, and Car! Fclker took the 
other. "Here’s something for you.” said 
Mr. Spink, turning around and taking a 
book from the shelves that line one wall 
of his handsome paneled office. The oth- 
er walls are filled with plaques and scrolls 
and citations in praise of Mr. Spink. 
‘Til autograph this and you can take it 
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wilh you/’ he said, signing the flyleaf 
of the book. 

“Thank you, sir,'’ I said, taking the 
book. It was entitled Judge Landis and 
Twenty-Five Years of Baseball by J. G. 
Taylor Spink. I knew this book well. I 
knew, too. that, strictly speaking, it had 
not been written by Mr. Spink. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of dozens of sports- 
writers, it was the work of one of Spink's 
oldest contributors, a former newspaper- 
man named Kred Lieb. But. the legend 
goes, when the book finally went to press, 
Spink himself had so worried and fussed 
away at the manuscript that he consid- 
ered the book to be his alone. Grandly, 
on publication day he had presented aii 
autographed copy to Fred Lieb. 

Mr. Spink has written almost nothing 
himself, although his byline is a familiar 
one both in The Sporting News and The 
Sporting Goods Dealer. There is a col- 
umn in The Sporting .News known as 
Looping the Loop wilh J. G. Taylor 
Spink. It has been written through the 
years by a succession of sportswriters. 
Once, in The Sporting News, there was 
a lively three-part series by J. C. Taylor 
Spink about Larry MacPhail. It de- 
scribed vividly a visit by Mr. Spink 
to MacPhail at his farm in Maryland. 
It told of Spink driving down the long 
driveway to MacPhail’s front door and 
quoted MacPhail himself greeting Mr. 
Spink with loud cries of “Hello, Taylor, 
old man, come in, come in and meet 
the family." In subsequent installments, 
MacPhail showed Mr. Spink around his 
stables, sat up half the night with him, re- 
calling old baseball yarns and discussing 
the future of the game. It was “Taylor" 
this and "Taylor" that for three straight 
issues. 

Mr. Spink had not visited the Mac- 
Phail farm at ail. The series was the work 
of a New York sportswriter who actual- 
ly did make the pilgrimage to the Mac- 
Phail estate. 

The knowledge of these journalistic 
deceits certainly did not shock me. 
Newspaper proprietors have been sign- 
ing their names to the work of under- 
lings almost since the invention of the 
printing press. As a matter of fact. J. G. 
Taylor Spink has a clearer title than 
most purchasers of ghostly manuscripts. 
He demands revisions and rewrites — fre- 


quently with the simple objection that 
“this doesn't sound like me." By the 
lime the thing is done to his entire satis- 
faction, it is not surprising that he truly 
believes the work to be his own. 

Mr. Spink cleared his throat. I looked 
up. He was holding one of the man- 
uscripts in his hand and peering at it 
through eyeglasses halfway down his 
nose. I judged that the work in hand 
was a piece scheduled for publication 
in the next issue of The Sporting News. 
It was not. It was an “autobiography” 
that had been prepared overnight for 
my benefit. 

R iising his voice, Mr. Spink began 
to read aloud. ‘T was born,” he 
boomed, “in St. Louis on November 6, 
1888, the day that Benjamin Harrison 
was elected president of the U.S. My fa- 
ther was Charles C. Spink and my moth- 
er, Marie Taylor. My father, before com- 
ing to St. Louis, had been homesteading 
in North Dakota with his brother, Fred. 
Another brother, A1 Spink, had come to 
St. Louis. It was Uncle A1 who found- 
ed The Sporting News in the year 1886. 
He conceived it as a weekly paper that 
would cover baseball, racing and the 


theater. Uncle Al was crazy about the 
theater and. as a matter of fact, was des- 
tined to go broke producing a theatrical 
turkey entitled The Derby Winner. 

“Uncle Al did not smoke or drink nor 
did he always pay his bills promptly. 
When he got The Sporting News under 
way, he telegraphed my father and of- 
fered him a job at S65 a week. My father 
accepted the offer promptly. When he 
arrived in St. Loais, Uncle Al met him 
at the train, promptly borrowed his 
watch and took it to a pawnshop. With 
the SIO obtained as a loan on the watch. 
Uncle Al took my father to a restau- 
rant and blew the tenner on a dinner of 
celebration." 

Mr. Spink read on. He told how even- 
tually his Uncle Al devoted more and 
more time to his racing and theatrical 
interests and how control of The Sport- 
ing News passed to his father, Charlie. 
It was Charlie's vision (although his cir- 
culation was only about 3,000 copies 
a week at the lime) that The Sporting 
News' best chance was as a straight base- 
ball paper. 

The elder Spink fought hard for the 
establishment of the American League 
in 1901. He became a fast friend of the 

ennOnued 
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league’s founder. Ban Johnson, and 
young Taylor — soon to join the paper 
as office boy — made Johnson his hero. 
Spink’s one son (he has a married daugh- 
ter) is named C, C. Johnson Spink, after 
old Ban. For years Spink encouraged 
the legend that he made an annual pil- 
grimage to lay a wreath on Ban John- 
son's grave. Cynics say he may have 
made the trip once. 

It was a lively manuscript that some- 
body on the staff had prepared for this 
reading, But throughout Mr. Spink gave 
no hint that the work was not his own, 
He told of meeting his wife, the former 
Blanche Keene and how he had been 
smitten at once. He recounted how he 
had hurried home to tell his mother on 
the night he had proposed and had been 
accepted. His mother did not congratu- 
late him but picked up the telephone 
and called Blanche to congratulate her. 
Mr, Spink’s mother, a five-foot fireball 
who weighed no more than 100 pounds, 
was a great character in her own right. 
She worked at her desk at The Sporlina 
New.s almost until the day of her death. 
Like her son. she could swear like a 
Marine sergeant, and old hands recall 
memorable occasions when mother and 
son stood together, roaring their oaths 
and shaking theirfists — not at each other 
— but at some injustice done to baseball 
or The Sporting News. 

An hour had passed and Mr. Spink 
read on and on. At one point, when he 
referred to the death of his father. 47 
years ago, he choked up and handed the 
manuscript to Carl Felker. Felker read 
a paragraph or so before Mr. Spink re- 
covered and gruffly ordered Felker to 
return the document. 

H e read of the days when the immor- 
tal Ring Lardncr worked on The 
Sporting Neww. He was a miserable 
failure as a desk man. It was young Tay- 
lor (as he now recalls it) who encouraged 
Lardncr to write some of the stories about 
his travels with the Chicago ball clubs. 
These were published in The Sporting 
Newa as Pnllnian Pastimes and were des- 
tined later on to grow in Lardner's mind 
into his classic You Know Me, Al. Even 
so. Lardner could not take the inside 
work under old Charlie Spink, and he 
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left the paper to work in Boston and go 
on to his triumphs in New York. 

1 glanced down at the Landis biog- 
raphy in my lap. I recalled that it told 
of Taylor Spink’s famous feud with 
baseball’s sainted hambonc. its first 
commissioner, Judge Kenesaw Moun- 
tain Landis. Landis, a vain man, be- 
came infuriated when a Saturday Eve- 
ning Post article written by Stanley 
Frank in 1942 referred to Mr. Spink 
as “baseball’s bellowing Bo.swell” ai^d, 
for the first time in a mass circulation 
magazine, as “Mr. Baseball.” It was in 
reviewing the Frank article for The Sport- 
ing News that Daniel, the New York 
sportswritcr. referred to Spink as Moses 
on the Mount. This was too much for 
the judge. He took away from Spink 
the right to publish baseball’s Official 
Guide (along with the SIO.OOO subsidy 
that went with it) and undertook to 
publish the indispensable record book 
out of his own office. He made an unholy 
mess of it. Whereas Spink had had the 
Guide in the pockets of sportswrilers 
in time for spring training, when they 
needed it most, the first Landis version 
did not appear until July. 

Spink had pleaded his case before the 
judge. He said he had no control over 
the Saturday Evening Post article and 
he had promised Daniel not to change 
a word of his review. Thus, he was pow- 
erless to delete the reference that depicted 
him as baseball’s Moses. 

Moreover. Spink said, his own mother 
had been angry both at the Post article 
and at Daniel’s review for the reason 
that neither made mention of her at all. 
The judge was adamant; he threw the 
case out of court, and Spink did not 
find favor with the com.missioncr’s office 
again until A. B. (Happy) Chandler had 
taken over the job. This time Spink took 
no chances. He flattered the new com- 
missioner in print, complimented him 
roundly in person on his singing of My 
out Kentucky Hume. He became Chan- 
dler’s court favorite and was rewarded 
with exclusive news stories that some- 
times infuriated his own correspondents 
among the working newspapermen. Dan 
Parker of the New York Mirror pro- 
posed in his column that Chandler move 
his olTices to The Sporting News build- 


ing in St. Louis to save stamps and tele- 
graph tolls. 

Mr. Spink raised his voice. Perhaps 
he had noticed that my mind was wan- 
dering. 1 snapped to attention in time 
to hear the concluding paragraph of his 
manuscript. 

“Taylor Spink.’’ he read unblushing- 
ly, “is first-class. Everything he does is 
first-class. He travels first-class, he works 
first-class. He nightclubs first-class and 
he tips fir.st-cla.ss. His paper is first-clas.s. 
He demands the best and he gets it. 
Those who comply arc well rewarded.” 

T he reading was over. It had taken 
about 90 minutes. Mr. Spink shuf- 
iled the papers, fastened them with a 
clip and handed them across the desk to 
me. The implication was clear: my work 
was done. With the Landis biography 
and the prepared manuscript all I had 
to do was use a modicum of common 
sense in putting the two together. 

At this point, Johnson, Mr. Spink’s 
mild-mannered 44-ycar-old son and heir 
apparent, spoke up respectfully. He had 
been snapping pictures during the read- 
ing of his father’s life story. 

"Papa,” said Johnson, “we're all in- 
vited to a luncheon the major leagues 
arc giving for all the managers and the 
press.” 

Wc were ofT in a few minutes. At the 
luncheon, held in a banquet room atop 
the Chase Hotel, sportswriters covering 
the winter meetings crowded around Mr. 
Spink and greeted him loudly and affec- 
tionately as “Colonel.’' a title conferred 
by “Happy” Chandler when he was gov- 
ernor of Kentucky. 

After the luncheon I proposed that 
we get a picture of Mr. Spink with Joe 
Cronin, the president of the American 
League, and Warren Giles, president of 
the National. Now these men were in 
separate and secret sessions, wrestling 
with their summitry. To interrupt them 
was a sacrilege roughly comparable to 
breaking in on a band of bishops at 
prayer. But Mr. Spink caused word to 
be sent in by courier and, in a twinkling, 
the league presidents emerged and soon 
were posing, arms locked in fond em- 
brace, with Mr. Spink. 

That evening 1 had dinner with Llo>d 


Fun for a foursome 


McMasler of (he Post-Dispafch, (he 
writer and editor who had been taken 
in by Mr. Spink on the night the Mc- 
Master house had burned. 

"Spink called me today,” said Mc- 
Mastcr over a cocktail. "He heard I was 
having dinner with you.” 

"How did he get wind of that?” 

"Spink gets wind of everything.” 

"What did he say?” 

"He said for me to tell you something 
good about him.” 

McMaster sipped his drink and added: 
"It was the first time I had heard from 
him in over a year.” 

I stared at him incredulously. "But I 
thought that you and Spink were pals. I 
thought you used to help him out in the 
evenings, reading copy and writing hcad- 
linc.s for him." 

"I did," said McMaster, "for years. 
But about a year ago he got mad at 
me." 

"What did you do?” 

"I went on vacation, and when I got 
home 1 let 24 hours go by without call- 
ing him.” 

"Are you sore at hinp" 

"No." said McMaster. "I understand 
him. He’ll get over his peeve." 

"You still like him?" 

"You can't stay mad at Taylor." said 
McMaster. "If I needed a real friend 
lomorrow morning, he'd be the first to 
come banging on my door." 

Next day I visited the Posi-Dispatc/i 
offices and went to the morgue and asked 
for the file of clippings about Mr. Spink. 
There wasn't anything in them 1 didn't 
already know. On the way out. I stopped 
in the sports department to say hello to 
some of my old colleagues. 

"Spink just called," said the sports 
editor. Bob Broeg. 

"Yes?" [ said. "What did he want?" 

"He wanted to know what you were 
up to snooping around our morgue. 1 
told him he had nothing to worry about. 

I said you were harmless. O. K,?" 

"Fine," I said, "fine. I'm beginning to 
feel more harmless every minute." 

I had a luncheon date with Carl Fcl- 
ker, Spink's retired editor, at a restau- 
rant on the western edge of town. Half- 
way through our chopped steak, there 
was a call from Mr. Spink, Felker went 
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SPINK, continued 


to the phone. When he came back he 
said that Mr. Spink had suggested that 
we pay a visit to Mrs. Spink at the Spink 
home. 

Spink lives in a mansion on Polo Drive, 
just past the western city limits. There 
are three cars in the garage: a Chrysler 
New Yorker, a Thunderbird and an El- 
dorado Cadillac. Spink is a rich man, 
though The Spotting News, the love of 
his professional life, did not make him 
rich. His wealth comes from The Sport- 
ing Goods Dealer, the trade journal 
whose advertisements sometimes swell it 
to the proportions of a big city telephone 
directory. There has been some income 
from Spink's shelf of books, mainly sta- 
tistical, but these arc more of a service 
to baseball than moneymakers. 

W e sat in the great and lovely liv- 
ing room of the Spink home with 
Mrs Blanche Spink, a most attractive 
lady of charm and vitality. With typical 
Spink forthrightness, she smiled and said. 
“I don’t know why you’re doing a story 
about Papa. We all loathe and despise 
Sports Illustrated's special baseball 
issues.” 

I didn’t know what to say. Mrs. Spink 
smiled again and said, “I like people who 
speak up, who have something to say. 
That's why I like Frank Lane [the new 
general manager of the Kansas City 
Athletics] and that’s why 1 was attracted 
to Papa when we first met." 

"Papa — Mr. Spink,’’ I said, "certainly 
speaks up and I find him fascinating. On 
the other hand, Frank Lane never shuts 
up and I consider him to be the biggest 
bore in Christendom." 

That impressed her. We were getting 
someplace now. “Tell me, Mrs. Spink,’’ 
I said, “about some of your vacation 
trips. I’ve heard that Mr. Spink once flew 
to Florida to see War Admiral run. 
When he arrived at the Miami airport, 
he was told that War Admiral had been 
scratched, so he got on the next plane, 
without visiting the race track, and flew 
home.” 

Mrs. Spink nodded. “Papa," she said, 
"can be very restless. 1 le loves the theater, 
but I don't think the two of us have ever 
seen a complete play together. Either he 
misses the first act or gets an idea be- 


tween acts and rushes back to the office,” 

Mrs. Spink thought a moment and then 
she said: “Yes. 1 like people who aren't 
afraid to speak up. One time, 1 remem- 
ber, Papa and I planned to fly to Carmel, 
Calif, for Thanksgiving. The plane was 
delayed more than an hour at the St. 
Louis airport. This made Papa fretful. 
Then we finally took off, but at Kansas 
City there was another long delay. Papa 
was fit to be tied. Again we took off. 
We hadn't been in the air 15 minutes 
when the announcement was made by 
the captain. ‘We are returning to Kansas 
City because of mechanical difficulties.’ 
Do you know that nobody on the plane 
had gumption enough to speak up — ex- 
cept Papa?” 

“Did Papa have something to say?” 

“Papa," said Mrs. Spink as graciously 
and as charmingly as if she were enter- 
taining the local minister, “Papa Jumped 
to hTs feet and cried out, ‘Son of a bitch! 
This is a hell of a way to run an airline!’ ” 

Happily, my teacup did not break as 
it fell to the richly carpeted floor. I stam- 
mered my apologies, but Mrs. Spink 
comforted me in her soft, cultured voice 
and rang for the maid and asked if I 
would like another cup of tea. 

I said I thought not. I thanked Mrs. 
Spink for the visit and made my way 
unsteadily to the door. At the door, t 
turned and asked my final question: 
“Did you ever get to California on that 
trip, Mrs. Spink?” 

“Oh, no,” she smiled. “Papa was fed 
up. We took a plane back to St. Louis 
and had Thanksgiving dinner at home.” 

“Oh. Well, goodby, Mrs. Spink. It’s 
been wonderful meeting you.” 

“Come any time,” said Mrs. Spink. 

I told the waiting cab driver to drive 
me to my hotel. There 1 called the air- 
lines and got a place on a jet departing 
that afternoon. Back in New York, 1 
settled down to collect my notes and my 
wits. And then the calls from Mr. Spink 
began. 

Since the last one, described at the 
beginning of this report. I have pulled 
myself together. 1 phoned Branch 
Rickey and Larry MacPhail, too. Then, 
taking the offensive, I pulled a switch: 
/called Mr. Spink. I told him that Mac- 
Phail and Rickey, those archenemies, 
who have been feuding for years, agree- 
ing on nothing under the sun, did agree 
on one thing: that J, G. Taylor Spink 


had done more for baseball than base- 
ball could ever repay. 

What had he actually done? He had 
won no great crusades. The Sporting 
News had fought the Federal League, 
but that was the popular thing to do. 
He had worked with Ban Johnson to 
gather evidence in the Chicago Black 
Sox scandal, he had campaigned for bet- 
ter minor league ball parks, he had op- 
posed the establishment of Rickey’s own 
Continental League — but here again he 
was echoing the major league party line. 

W hat he had done, principally, was 
to flog to press each week a jour- 
nal complete with the story of all base- 
ball from the majors to the lowliest of 
the minors. He had done this, sometimes, 
at a financial loss. He had kept baseball’s 
books straight; he had been invaluable 
to writers, to scouts, to all the more dedi- 
cated fans whose appetite for baseball 
news and figures is never sated. He had 
stood for good things, he had spoken 
out against some bad things. He had 
maintained a great faith in the national 
game, he had preserved a great personal 
integrity on the big issues. 

Not too long ago, Stan .Musial. the 
great star of the St. Louis Cardinals, 
made a speech at a testimonial dinner 
honoring Spink. “He belongs in the Hall 
of Fame," said Musial. There was ap- 
plause that rattled the chandeliers. 

Of course. J. G. Spink is not eligible 
for the Hall at Cooperstown under the 
rules. Journalists, no matter how tal- 
ented or devoted, are not considered 
to be candidates. 

1 asked Branch Rickey about this. 
“One day," he said, “perhaps not in 
Taylor’s lifetime nor in mine, looking 
back down the longcorridorofthe years, 
someone will recognize the unique con- 
tribution of Taylor Spink to the game. 
The rules will be changed to accommo- 
date him. Of that I am certain.” 

It would be nice if the rules could be 
changed a little earlier. For although 
Spink has been called Mr. Baseball and 
compared to Paul Revere, to Mount 
Vesuvius, to Moses the patriarch him- 
self, the one overwhelming impression 
a man takes away from an exposure to 
him-- despite the plaudits, despite the 
plaques that fill his office walls— is that 
John George Taylor Spink feels shame- 
fully unappreciated. end 
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LJTTLE ERNIE CALVERUEY DRIBBLES BY KENTUCKY'S WAH WAH JONES IN THE NIT FINALS 


Skinny and his hoper 


Ernie Calverley made a shot in the 
NIT 15 years ago that 
is still remembered today 

by MAURY ALLEN 

louring the 1945-46 basketball 
^ season, an improbable 5 foot 10 
inch, 140-pound center named Ernie 
Calverley led a fast, high-scoring 
Rhode Island State team to a record 
of 18-2. Calverley regularly gave 
away a foot or more to opposing cen- 
ters. But he could jump, he could 
dribble, he had an abundance of bas- 
ketball poise and— best of all— he 
could shoot. He shot with either 
hand, with both hands and, it some- 
times seemed to the opposition, with 
no hands. He scored over 1,800 points 
in his four-year varsity career, includ- 
ing a nation-leading 534 as a sopho- 
more two seasons before. 

Calverley was the man who gener- 
ated the Rhode Island State Rams’ 
exciting race-horse style of offense. It 
worked so well, even after the regular 
season was over, that the Rams found 
themselves in the championship finals 
of the Kational Invitational Tourna- 


ment against the mighty Kentucky 
Wildcats. Featuring All-America 
Jack Parkinson, strong-shooting Wah 
Wah Jones and a flashy freshman 
named Ralph Beard, Kentucky had 
been seeded first in the NIT and was 
an 11 ' 2 point favorite in its game 
with Rhode Island. 

Both teams were used to scoring 
heavily, but in their championship 
game the points came slowly and 
rarely. Rhode Island’s run-and-shoot 
offense was .slowed down by the Ken- 
tucky defenders, and the Wildcats 
elected to play a deliberate weave, 
taking only good shots. 

The game went down to the final 
40 seconds, tied at 45-45. Then Cal- 
verley fouled Beard. Beard stepped to 
the line and calmly flipped in the free 
throw. Rhode Island got the ball but 
couldn’t get off another shot, and 
Kentucky won 46-45. 

It was Calverley’s only mistake of 
the tournament, and it cost Rhode 
Island the championship. But what 
was remembered about that surpris- 
ing series was less Rhode Island 
State’s loss than the fact that they 
were in the finals at all. For despite 
the brilliance of Calverley and his 
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New York • Boston • Chicago • Washington 
Toronto » London 



BIG FIGHT MARCH 13 

2 Blocks to Convention Holl, Shows, Res- 
iQuronls, Gift Shops, and Activity! The 
best place for EVERYTHING, for so little! 
S7.00 Daily, Per Person, Double Occu- 
poncy. Entertainment Nightly. Parking 
Free on Premises. 

HEADQUARTERS FOR BIG FIGHT 


ST. MORITZ 


i« OcMn at ISIh SI. 


SHORTS ILLUSTRATBO February £7, iBKI K3 



. . . and you’ll find the most 
active of both in the advertis- 
ing and editorial pages of . . . 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

THE FIRST MARKET TO BUY 


VJ^OAJSLPBIA ITi I 

RESTAVKA/tT IS2S SF. 
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Skinny and his hoper rnamned 

team’s outstanding record, Rhode 
Island was lightly thought of by the 
experts when the NIT started. The 
team was unseeded and almost un- 
invited (they had been the last to 
be chosen). 

Rhode Lsland lacked height. Its 
biggest man was 6-foot 1 ' ^-inch Bob 
Shea, and in that first postwar year, 
giants such as St. John's Harry Boy- 
koff (6 feet 9), De Paul’s George Mikan 
(6 feet 10) and Oklahoma A&M’s 
Bob Kurland (7 feet) had already 
started to dominate the game. 

Rhode Island's first opponent of 
the tournament, on March 14, 1946, 
was Bowling Green of Ohio. Centered 
by one of the biggest giants of them 
all— 6-foot llU-inch Don Otten— 
Bowling Green was a crushing favor- 
ite to eliminate the Rams at once. 
When the hulking Otten, 13 inches 
taller and 110 pounds heavier than 
Calverley, stood next to the Rhode 
Islander in the middle of Madison 
Square Garden, the large crowd 
(a record 18,458) gasped. “The big 
fellow figures to enjoy a field day 
under the basket,’’ commented one 
reporter. 

The pattern of the game was set 
right from the start. It was Bowling 
Green feeding Otten underneath for 
short layups against the long shooting 
of Rhode Island’s Shea, A1 Nichols 
and Calverley. Bowling Green seemed 
only to lean for their rebounds : Rhode 
Island had to vault. But the Rams 
vaulted high enough, made enough 
one-handed shots and had enough 
speed to lead, 35-34, at half time. 

In the second half, with Calverley 
directing play, Rhode Island still 
hung on, desperate for every break. 
Bowling Green simply concentrated 
on feeding Otten, and it seemed that 
their superior strength and size would 
soon wear down the Rams. 

The lead bounced back and forth, 
the score was tied seven times. With 
three minutes left, Otten, who scored 
31 points, fouled out. With only five 
seconds left and the score tied for 
the eighth time, Bowling Green 
made a basket to go ahead 74-72. 
Rhode Island immediately called a 
time-out. 

“We sagged in the middle of the 
floor,” recalled Calverley recently. 
“We couldn’t talk to the coach on the 
sidelines as the players do today. Ev- 
erybody was mumbling together. We 


finally decided I would throw up a 
hoper.” Calverley explained that a 
hoper was a long shot “with a lot of 
prayer on it.” 

Rhode Island put the ball in play 
from its own backcourt. It was thrown 
to Calverley near the Bowling Green 
free-throw line. He quickly heaved 
the ball toward the basket at the far 
end of the court. 

“It was a regular two-handed set 
shot. It might have looked like an 



CALVERLEY LEAPS HIGH TO SHOOT BALL 


underhanded shot to a lot of people 
because I threw it with a leap, but it 
wasn’t,” said Calverley. 

The ball had a perfect arch. It 
was straight enough, and it was high 
enough. “While it was going through 
the air,” Calverley said, “I was won- 
dering if it had enough distance. What 
a pleasant sound when it cracked the 
cords! I was as surprised by it as the 
next guy.” 

The ball had traveled almost three 
quarters the length of the court. It 
was reported as the “longest, most 
amazing shot ever made at the Gar- 
den.” It was later measured, accord- 
ing to Calverley, as 58 feet. It tied the 
score for the ninth time just as the 
buzzer sounded. 

The overtime period was almost 
an anticlimax to Calverley’s heroic 
shot. Rhode Island State won 82-79, 
and six days later, nearly pulled off 
the biggest upset in NIT champion- 
ship history. end 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


BASKeTBALL 1/)S AMC'KI.KS iiiovc-d inlo soc- 
i)nd plm-i! in ihi' WisiiTn Division, « lull 
ii(u-:id of Deirnif as ih.'y boat itic J’isKms 12S- 
lofi (Kljciii Uajlor si-nrcd (t't |ioiiils , tin ii dumped 

Ni’w York 121- IHK- 

In the NBL Cli'v iliind split vviih X< w York, 
Vhvii defeaU'd Svavilv t*i mov>i! withui halt a 
Ijann* of riinrbing ihi* tasUTn Division Ii'lo. 
In [ho Wosu-rn Di\ isum. Donvor look a .j' j-namo 
load u ilh a win over Uarllesvillu. 

COURT TENNIS -JIMMY BOSTWICK of Old 
Woslbury, \‘.Y., dofoatod Jimmy Dunn of I’hil- 
adolphia 2 (i, fi 1, a fl. 0 2, 6 1 10 win tho I -S. 
opon charnpionshiii for iho around year in a row, 
in I'hiSiiiii-lphia. Ifunn, IK. haa in-on tnnnor-up 
ovory ytar sinm Iho louriianionl bi-san in iyb&. 

DOG SHOw-rH. CAPPOQl'IN I.ITTLf: Slfi- 
TKJt. a black my poodU-, won tin- tiosl-in-show 
-A1 [ho \V\-*tminBior Konnol i-h-ainiiioiiahips. 

in Madison Snuarr- Gardni. The poodli-, owm-d 
by Flortnoo Mioholson of Furl laiudordali , Fla., 
was handled by Anno Hngors of Mahojiai-, \’.Y. 
fl was Miss ft‘>i;ors' third victory m live yonrs- 

FENCiNG iMJN'I-l GDAZBR, 21-yoar-old Kow 
York liiivorsity ai-nior, coolly hi-ld oil a savano 
attack by 4ti-yoiir-idd I'.S. Kiiiional f'hamidon 
AlbiTl Awlrodi won K-B in foils to take tho litlo 
in ihr Now York AC's lirsi annual intornalioiial 
rhampionship. Bofuro ni'-r-lnit; Axolrod nick- 
namnd Iron fist fur liis hackinj; attack . (ilazi-r It i- 
umphod ovnr a liold of intt-rnational stars. (jKH- 
ARD I.KFKAhff’, -a G*fool B-inch Frotichinan, 
with swift prorision out through lialian Olympic 
Fharnpioii Giustpiie Dcllitio’.H dofonsc to win 
Iho elixir tiilo, ^ tuuohos to 1. 

GOLF -DA\'K JIILL sank a I wisfing, downhill 15- 
foot putt ro defeat Tnminy Bolt and Ruddy Sul- 
livan on the third playoff hole rf iho $-2<i.UPl> 
Tucson Gpi-ii, All ihroc had lini.shi-d iho first 
72 holes of the luurnar>it-nt with 1 1-under-par 

LtHTSF Sl'GGS of .4tliinta, who has lung con- 
tondod that woincii can boat men at tho short 
gamo, came from iiohind to lioai a doaoii men 
jirofi-ftsionnU, win tho $li>,tl()0 Palm Hoaeh par- 
3 invitational and prove ht-r poiiii- Miss Suft's 
Wits one shot ahead of Dub I’agaii, two ahead 
Ilf Sarn Snead. 

HOCKEY MO\'TRf-;AL won four struight over 
Toroiiln, Boston, Xow ^*urk and Dt'troit. si-oroti 
23 goals and ru d Toronto for llrsl iilace. In thoir 
loss So tho Gnivadiens the Hod SVings’ Gordie 
Howo scored his BOOlh XHI, goal. 

DKWJ'iJl I * \'f i'KR.sfT Y clinehed its second 
straight Wosicrn f'ullogiau- Hockey Atwociatiun 
chamtdunshiji with a (> 2 victory over Michigan, 
after boaiii\i> tho Wolvoritivs -t- 1 the night i»'- 
ftiro. Denver's Jerry Walker scored four goals in 
the second game to set a new W't'HA singh- 
soason record of 43. Mirinesorn bear Michigan 
Tech iwiee r,!; | and 3 2 is now i icd with ,\fi< hi- 

HD.STDX C'DI.l.KCiK defeated Harvard 4-2 in 
Iho title gnoie of tho Beiiii|iul Tournament in 
Boston, ending an Il-game winning streak for 
Hareard- fn the Ivy i^-agU'-, Harvard lioiit ITiii'-o- 
Ion 7-4 In hold on to lirst placi-, and Yale beat 
Dartmouth S 4. taking sole possession of socoiid 
place again. RI’I kept its Ko. I ranking in the 
Hast for the founh consecuiivt- week, beating 
^ ale 3-3 and Middlobury o 4. 

HORSE hacinq- YOKKY 13.3(1 , Cahimci 4- 
year-old. beat Never Give fn by '4 leiigiii in the 
$12,'i..koO Wideiier Handicap at Hialeah. In third, 
si-ven lengths hnek, was Bourbon ITincp. Ridden 
by Johnny Sellers, Vorky ran the I'r mili-s in 
2:01, earned IIB pounds in the strictly iwo- 

FlyKTTKRBY !$7' closed ttnh a rush, won over 
Olden Tiiiii-s by a head in the ?ri!i,2bi) San Felipe 
Handieaii at Snntii Anita- I'lirler Johnny l.ring- 
den the colt ran 'he 1 mile.s in 1:42'-.. 

SKIING AXSTKN SAMf'FLSTI KX of Hmiider, 
< hilo. won the Xni tonal Jumping chtimtiionshiii at 
Brat lie. Kirn. Vi.. with two leaiis of 20S and -UD 
iia-t, Ru-ini-r-u|>: Gene Kollarek of Duluth, Minn, 
with leaps of 203 and 200 b-et. 

SPEED skating -HK.XK VAX Di;u GRIFT 
of Holland dr-feated Russia’a Vikltm Ku.sichkin, 
won the worldi-h»iiii'ion»hi»>-at Got eborg, Sweden. 

SaUASH RACQUETS -HKXRf .SALAHN of UOB- 
lon defeati-d Diehl Maner Jr. of Philadelphia 


I'l-IK, I'l 'i. l.'i 11, ].■> 12 lor Ihe singles 

cJiatnpionshiji in Pl.lladelphia. 

swimming f.XDI.-\XA downed Michigan for il* 
Mth straight vicmiy, set four iialioiiiil cnllegiaie 
records in tin* process. 'I'h<* record bri-akers: M iki- 
Troy, who swiini the 2lili-yard builerfly in JolT-S; 
Alan Soniers, 4:23.7 in the -Jiib-yiird fieeslyie; 
Ti-d Stii-kle.s, 2:03 in the 2b<l-yard medley; In- 
dinns Frank .McKinney, Kr-n Xakasoni, 3'roy 
and Tom Verili-, •3;33..‘l'in the 4(l(i-ySrd medley 
relay. The same team has a 3;.37.7 time [lending. 
Micligan's Ron <7lark also ai-t a collcgialp rec- 
ord: 9 in Ihe 20<)-yaril breaststroke. Against 

Purdue, Indiana fn-shinnn TDM .ST(>f'K swam 
the irsl suii-iwo-minute 2"(i-yard backstroke 
ever rerordi-d. HLs lime-: ]:ii9.9. 


TENNIS- PICK S.AVITT. 34, with a bnnrairig 
scfvii-e and Hashing backstrokes, defciited erratic 
Whitm-y Rei-d of Alameda, Calif., t; 2,11 9,(1 3. 
to win the nattiinal tttdoor eltntniiionshtp in New 
York. It was Savilt’s third title he won in 1932 
and I9.**3: and gave him jierinancnt iics-session of 
the 2u-year-old In'idiy. 

TRACK a FIELD In thc hcst indoor meet of 
the season, Russia’s Vnleri Biurm-l high-juniped 
7 feel 3 inchi-s, barely missed 7 feet 5 as be iu(>|ii-d 
ihi- r.S.’s John Thomas in the first of their three 
niepimgs this winter .-■•c’!' pwji i"'. Also in the 
New York .AG games Ralph Boston became the 
lirst per.son to surpass 2B fei-t indoors, hrosd- 
jumped JB feel 1<, inches to heiter by- 3'.| inches 
his [ircviuus besi indoor mark set the week hi -fore 
in l.os .Angeles .-Another record went to school- 
mate Wilniii Rudolph, w-ho dashed (Id yards in 
(5.K. Don Bragg reached l.'i feel 7 inehes, highc-st 
pnle vault ever achieved in the Garden. Islvan 
Hoz-savolgy-i ran iiiiolher winning mile, this lime 
in 4:04, (or a meet record. Dati- J.-imi-s ran tVic 
(id yards in (1-1. w hile Hayes Jonts dasht-d the 6(i- 
y-ard high hurdles in 7.1. George Kerr of the West 
Indits captured the kko in l:.'i2 2: I’de McArdlc 
the two mites over .Ma.\ Triiex in X:.''i2.2r Dick 
Kiimunds the yards in oT.k: James Weddir- 
liurn the BfKl yards in 1:11.3. Xext night in the 
Ma.scn-Di.xon Ganies al Jxiuisville, Wilma Ru- 
dolph ran the 7ii-y-:ird dash in 7.9 to beat the old 
world record of «.2, set 26 years ago by Stella 
W'alsh. Wilnta later a[i<-h<iTi-d lh<' Ti-nnessta- Sfaie 
Tigei Belles’ -1411 relay team to u ."14.4 victory. 
Ralph Bosliin .-nlered three events, won ihe 
broad jumti with a l<-aj) of 2-r feet 7 inchi-s, the 
high juiii|> III n feel 9 inchi-s, plao d second to Don 
Riyrcm in the 7d.yard high hurdU-s. Siyruri's time 
w-as K.3. Rose I.sivplaee of rieveland sol a women's 
indin r record in the 99li, w iih n limi of 2:24.9, cui 
nearly 14 ai-conds oil Ihe old ri curd. In a prelim- 
inary heat, Xaie Adams, a Purdue freshman, lied 
the indoor ri-cnrd for the TO-yard dash in seven 
seconds. Al I.aw-rciu-e won rhi-lwo miles in fitrifi.fi, 
and Untie ('unli/fe. running on Fn-edoin Hall's 
eight.*! of a mile track, turned in a slow- 4;(iU.!> mile. 

MILEPOSTS -MARRIiCn: PENXY I’fTOr. 22. 

to .Au.siriii's Fgon Zimmermaiiri, 29, director 
of I’tnny-'sski school in Bc-lknaii, X.II., at her 
morher's hotne in Gilford, X.H. 

HIRED: HAFKR JDHXSDK. IHRi) Dlympic 
dci-athlon champion, as nswistant track and liild 
coach at I Gf.A . 

DIED: DAZZV A'AXCK, 69, star idlcher for the 
Brooklyn Dedgi-rs and a nn-mlier of ba-si-haH's 
Hall of Fame, of a heart attack in Hnninsassa 
Springs, Fla. .A big. ruddy-faci-d right-handi-.", 
Dazr.y was 31 years old wln-n he was brought uji 
from the minors to pilch for the Dodgers in 1922- 
For the next .seven years he letl the National 
la'ague in Strikeouts Hi rrs-ord that still stands , in 
1924 won the Xl/a MVP award with a29-6 rec- 
nrd. including 2B2 slrikeouig. 

DIKD; H. ADDLI’H ANDKRSDK. 9-1, 0|>era- 
tur ol a dock and general .store at Hiihraiin, W'is., 
on Lake .Michigan's Grren Bay. .Andi-rson. knnwii 
to geiieraiinns of Clreai Diik'-s yachlsmen. was 
the sim i>i a Ni/rw-i-gian iiriTnigr-anl w-ho ijuill iht- 
family business in the 19B(l8. 

DIED: L'.S. FIGt'RK SKATING TKAM. on 
their way to Prague for tht- w-urld ehanipion.shiits 
ilatet eaneeled', in a ji I ( rash outside Brussels, 
Team roetnlM-rs were; Roger Gamplvell, Donna 
I-ee Garrb-r, Palrieia Ditii-i-ii, Robert Dini-en, 
Ha Ray Hadley, Ray Hadley- Jr., I.iuirie IlieUox. 
Willi, ini Hickox, Gri-gory Kelb-y, Bradley Lord, 
Rhode la-e Miehilson, Laurence Owen, Maribel 
Dwer. t,airry t’ieree. Dtiuglus RatnTtiy, Dudley 
Richards. Diana Sherblooni. Sle|ihanie Wi-sler- 
feld- Coaches and oMicials were: Alvah Hadb-y, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Hanahorne, William Kijijp. 
Deane K. .Me Minn. Maribel Vinson ( Iwcp, Waller 
B. I’owell, Daniel Ryan, Kdi Schuldan. ('. W'illium 
Swal lender. 


ACKNOWI.EDGW 16 NTS 
5 — svflich by 81I* ChtirtHolr. 34, 3i — Jerry Coole: 
43 Jim ttriie Wins'cn-Solew Jcvrrtol- 44- Hons 
Lnopl.P.*, 55 — Burton tvtcNecly. 58, 59- C. C, John- 
son Bt, nV tho SpOrt,ny Nsivv 60, 61 4rt Shay; 
63 The Scorl-np News: 70 — J.**.!.. 74 — Corleton 
Machc'i; 76 — Ceff Proii-gve, 


SPEEDERS LOSE LICENSES! 

. . . Play safe with the 
SPEED-O-MINDER 


• Protects You 

■ Protects Your License 

* Protects Your Wallet 


Ju!l set It ond forget it . , . the 5P6E0-O- 
MINDER does the rest! Reminds via o 

speed :$ exceeded. 



&PEED-0- MINDER is □ highly accurotc ond dependable 
instrumeni which is connected directly to Ihe !pcedometer 
ond is sold OS o cotnpteie tat for ropTd ond simple instotlo- 
hon. Developed tor use on ail rnokes ond models, the 
SPEED-O-MINDfcR is specioHy designed (or yeors of trouble- 
free and reliable operation. 


ENGLER INSTRUMENT C 0 ..$ 1 Q 75 

2h0 Culvn Ave . Jttstr City S. N J 


a sport is born 

See the new Para- 
mount-SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED Academy Award 
contender short. 

Now showing at your 
first-run theater. 


uCxH' BRIAR PIPE 

DISCOVERY 
WILL YOU TEST SMOKE 
THIS DEMONSTRATOR 
AT OUR RISK? 


r pipe I! 


Breaking ii . _ , , 

torture, but this "mogic-cake" 
covery -will chonge oil that. A nut 
sweet coke, specially built into the 
genuine imported btiof bowl, mokes 
this mellow beoufy break in like o 
dreom. You'll get dry, cleon, sludge- 
free smoking, because the speciol 
construction of this wonderful pipe 
utiUies the 3 C's af Scientific Smoko 
Control — Combusllon, Condensotion 
and Capillary Attroction. 

We've set aside o limited quantity 
of these imported brior beauties os 
Demonstrators. The howls ore "slight 
seconds ' taken cut of the rogulof 
production lire before finol smooth- 
ing and polishing, but they're 
gua'orlced to smoke evoctly like 

our regolor top quolily 32.95 model. 

Becousc we wont to mpke 1 
friends for this sensotio 
kinef of brior pipe, we'vi 
off the cost of these Demonstrotors. 
Send us nothing for the pipe. Pleose 
send 25< to cover postage ond 
handling. 

All we osk In return is your good- 
will and word of mouth advertising 
if you like the pipe. Remember, t' 

can't lose. Sorry, 
only 1 Oemonstres- 

soction, [Good in 
Ihe U. S. A. only]. 

PIPE SHOWN 2/3 
ACTUAL SIZE 



WALLY FRANK Ltd.Pefi/.Ji 36 

132 Church Streel, New York 7, N. Y. 
l enclose 254 Send me the Oemonsttotor Pipe 
I described obove. PJease Print Nome ond 
I Address Below. 


HI’IIKTS ll-l.fSTKATKIS 
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Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


The casualty list of beaten favorites in 
one week was startling. While conference 
championships — and postsea.son tourna- 
ment bids — awaited decision. Duke. 
Kansas Stale, USC, Missis-sippi State, Van- 
derbilt and Texas Tech, among others, 
fell with a disturbing thud. But Ohio li., 
the new Mid-American Conference cham- 
pion, automatically moved into the 
NCAA while the NIT hungrily snatched 
up Miami (Fla.), Army and DayUm. 
The NCAi^, tjo, began to fill its field for 
the small-college regional tournaments. 
Already picked: t:ape Oirardeau (Mo.) 
State, Fairfield (Conn.), .South Carolina 
Slate. Southern Illinois. Wabash, Chicago, 
and Youngstown. 

THE MIDWEST 

It .seemed that at long la.st the jig was 
up for unbeaten Ohio State. For more 
than 36 minutes Iowa, patched up like 
an old inner tube after lo.sing four regu- 
lars through academic defieieneie.s, had 
outrebounded, out-shot and outhustled 
the supposedly invincible Buckeyes 


HAWKEYE FORWARD Don Nelson typ- 
ifies Iowa’s lough defense as he reaches 
out to block a shot by OSU’s f.ucas. 


while 13,500 feet-stamping Ilawkeye 
supporter-s howled for the kill at Iowa 
City. Don Nelson, Iowa’s sharpshooting 
forward who scored 27 points, had been 
more than a match for OSU’s superb 
Jerry Lucas, who scored 25. But Ohio 
State never lost its poise — or its great 
talent — even w'hen it was behind 59 52 
with 3:36 to go. The obstinate Buckeyes 
turned to their half-court press, pulled 
off four quick steals for 10 straight points, 
the la.st four by Larry Siegfried and sub 
Gary Gearhart, and .subdued the Hawk- 
eyes G2 61. OSU’s Fred Taylor, shak- 
en by the close call, had only one simple 
explanation: “They j'u.st grabbed us ofl 
our feet.’’ 

Colorado, playing at Boulder, where 
it is dangerous as a cobra, almost 
brought off an improbable parlay. The 
Buffs surprised Kansas Stale with a bus- 
tling press in the first half to go ahead 
by 15 points, then fought off the .surging 
Wildcats and knocked them out of the 
Big Eight lead, 81-80. But the .same tac- 
tics didn’t work against Kansa.s, the new 
leader. The tricky Jayhawks moved 6- 
foot-9 Wayne Hightower to the post, and 
he filled the baskets with 36 points and 
plucked off 21 rebound.^ as Kan.sas won 
easily, 90 62. 

'fhe Missouri Valley fight was strictly 
between C^incinnati and Bradley, but the 
streaking Bearcats held the upper hand. 
While Bradley tuned up on nonconfer- 
ence rivals Notre Dame, 84-81, and 
Hou.sion, 90 74, anti beat last-place 
North Texas Stale 105-70, Cincinnati 
pushed its record to 9 2 by beating 
Wichita 67 64 and Tulsa 81 -52 and 
needed only one more win to clinch a lie. 
The top three: 

1. OHIO STATE (30.0) 

2. CINCINNATI (lO-S) 

3. BRADLEY (l»-4) 

THE SOUTH 

While Atlantic Coast politicos split hairs 
in executive session {see page 41 ) strange 
things were happening on the basketball 
court. Duke, after lo.?ing to Wake Forest 
103-89, was stripped of sophomore star 
Art Heyman for its remaining conference 
games. Then the Blue Devils lost to Mary- 
land 76-71 without him and just did beat 
Navy 75-73 with him. Wake Fore.st, in 
turn, found Vilianova's cautious offense 
too much and lost to the Wildcats 60-56. 
Meanwhile, North C'aroUna. playing with- 
out Guards Larry Brown and Don Walsh, 



beat North Carolina State 62-56, South 
Carolina 92-68 and Clemson 61-55 to 
assume first place. 

Mississippi Slate was running into trou- 
ble in the SEC despite Coach Babe Mc- 
Carthy’s frantic improvisations. Ken- 
tucky, spurred on by Adolph Rupp’s 
"feud” with McCarthy (and perhaps by 
the dead skunk which State students 
placed under the Wildcats’ bench), beat 
the Maroons 68-62 at Starksviile. Then, 
Florida, which had earlier beaten Au- 
burn 78-60, squeezed past State 59-57 
on Cliff Luyk’s basket with four second.s 
left. Vanderbilt, upset by LSL”s outside 
shooting, 65-61, came back to win over 
Tennessee 76-70 and, along with Florida, 
was only a game behind State. 

W'e.st Virginia, marking time for the 
Southern Conference playoffs, u.sed its 
stifling pre.s.s to overtake Penn State 80- 
78 and Pitt 92-84. The top three: 

1. NORTH CAROLINA (19-4) 

2. WEST VIRGINIA (20*3) 

3. DUKE (19.4) 


THE EAST 

Providence, aching for national recogni- 
tion, thought it could be won by outrun- 
ning St. Bonaventure. But the quick Bon- 
nies simply readjusted their own style, 
ea.sygoing Tom Stith dazzled the Friars 
with his jumpers, reverse layups and 
floating hooks for 28 points, and St. Bon- 
aventure won 95 -79. Disillusioned, Provi- 
dence went hack to its deliberate attack 
and beat DePaul 81-77. However, De- 
Paul very nearly made its eastern inva- 
sion a whopping success. Led by jumping- 
jack M, C. Thompson, the Blue Demons 
shot an astounding 68% in the first half 
and led St. Bonaventure by seven points. 
But the Bonnies recovered quickly and 
went on to win 78-69. 

St. .Iiiseph's enjoyed a most plea.«ant 
week among its I’hiladelpliia neighbors. 
The Hawks coasted pa.st Penn 88 -73, then 
used Bill Hoy's clutch shooting to beat 
Temple 86 -83 in overtime for the Mid- 
Atlantic lead. St. John's won over (k-orge 
Washington 98 -80 and Niagara 84-64; 
Princeton whomped Columbia 99-69 and 
Cornell 79-57 to move comfortably ahead 
in the Ivy League; Uhode Lsland held off 
Maine 76 -66 to clinch a tie for first in the 
Yankee Conference. The top three; 

1. ST. BONAVENTURE (20-1) 

2. ST. JOHN'S (19-4) 


THE WEST 

Baskets were scarce when San Jose 
Slate and Santa Clara, the nation’s 
two top defensive teams, met. Both de- 
fended passionately (Santa Clara with 
a zone and San Jose with a man-to- 
man) and shot sparingly for a total of 19 
field goals (10 for Santa Clara, nine for 
San Josei. The Broncs won, 30-29 on 
Gene Shields’ long hook shot at the buz- 
zer. But St. Mary’s pulled off the biggest 

continufll 
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ROGER WARD 


EDDIE SACHS 


DAN GURNEY 


TONY BETTENHAUSEN 



Roger Ward: "I like racing. And I like money. In a 
nutshell, that's why I use Autolite Plugs. For my 
money, they don't come any better. You might call 
Autolite Spark Plugs sort of my personal income 
insurance." Eddie Sachs: "A car is only as good as 
the plugs you put in it. At least that's what my 
wife tells me. I usually follow her advice, she's 
smarter than I am. Take my word for it, my wife’s 
too, you can’t beat Autolite Spark Plugs." Dan 
Gurney: “Why do I like Autolite Spark Plugs? Well, 
they’re blue, and each one has got a 
little star. Another reason? I took the 
big Nassau Race with Autolites. Maybe 


AUTOLITE 

SPARK PLUG DIVISION ■ TOLEDO L. OHIO 


we’re sort of made for each other.” Tony Betten- 
hausen: “A good many hours of my life I’ve spent 
at speeds over one-hundred miles an hour. Many 
things can happen when you go that fast. Perhaps 
I’ve been lucky. But that has nothing to do with the 
fact that I use Autolite Spark Plugs. That’s just my 
common sense showing." Although Roger Ward, 
Eddie Sachs, Dan Gurney and Tony Bettenhausen 
didn’t say, “You’re always right with Autolite," 
look at the plugs they use. Take a hint from four 
tigers and talk turkey the next time you 
need spark plugs. Ask for spark plugs 
by name. And Autolite’s the name. 
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BASKETBALL.-S WEEK 




PSSSTl 

WANT SOME 
HOT BOOKS? 



Personalised matchbooks, to be socially correct. 
Given away at all Avis Rent-a-Cars right here in 
Tulsa*. Listen to what one Avis customer, Alvin 
Gunk, had to say: "OUCH I" Alvin never did know when 
to stop watching the flame. It boils dowii to this: 
when it comes to services, come to Avis. 



FOR YOUR NEAREST RETAILER WRITE US AT 1407 BROADWAY, N. Y, 


surprise in the West Coast AC. The Gaels 
lured Loyola into their tiny Moraga gym, 
Tom Moschery put on some talented 
23-point shooting, and they knocked the 
Lions out of first place, 92-61. Meanwhile, 
San Francisco beat San Jose at its own 
defensive game and edged the Spartans 
40-39 to rake the lead. 

ready to tighten its grip on the 
Big Five title, was brought up short at 
Seattle. Although shot out of its zone 
early and harassed almost constantly 
by Trojan Center John Rudometkin, who 
scored 25 points, Washington pecked 
away determinedly, even after 6*foot-8 
Bill Hanson retreated to the bench with 
five fouls, and the Huskies upset USC 
61-55. Now the Trojans are only one 
game ahead of challenging Washington 
and two in front of I’CLA. 

Skyline leader Utah, hogged down 
in lethargy, finally made it past Denver 
67 62 and New Mexico 77 63 on the 
brilliant scoring (26 and 38 points) of 
Billy McGill. But Colorado State U. was 
still only a breath behind the Redskins. 
eSU played Coach Jim Williams’ game 
of ‘‘hide the ball” to beat Utah State 
64 60 and lidgham Young 65-58. The 
top three; 

1. use (18.*) 

2. UTAH (17-6) 

a. UCLA (14-6) 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Things were back to a confused normalcy 
in the Southwest Conference. Texas Tech, 
which unexpectedly had emerged from 
the pack to take over the lead, was sud- 
denly fighting for its life. While a noisy 
home crowd of 8,300, including the Texas 
A&M cadet corp-s, did its roaring be.st to 
disconcert the Red Raiders, 7-foot sopho- 
more Lewi.s Quall.s pu.shed in eight field 
goals and deftly flicked away shots, Car- 
roll Broussard lofted in 20 points worth 
of jumpers, and the Aggies upset Tech 
74-71. Back home in hospitable Lubbock, 
Texas Tech was more efficient against 
eager ArkansiLs. Slick little Del Ray 
Mounts drove for 31 points, big Harold 
Hudgens plopped in 24 more from under- 
neath, and the Red Raiders put down the 
pesky Hogs 87 81 to hold first place. But 
second-place Texas A&M was still hot on 
ihe trail. After some first-half muddling, 
the Aggies got together behind Brous- 
sard and Pat Stanley and beat Uicc 65- 58. 

New Mexico .State, intent on catching 
Arizona State in the Border Conference 
race, hounded the Sun Devils with a cling- 
ing man-to-man, held them even ofT the 
board.s and beat them 70-67. The top 
three: 

1. TEXAS TECH (11-8) 

a. HOUSTON (15-8) 

3. TEXAS ASH (13-7) 
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character. ! 
Eighteen holes ago you 
were unpoured gin, bottled 


and a fugitive from an ice 
bucket. Now look at you. 
T he Gr eat Gimlet. As 
one pro to 


youve 
got taste, 
style and class. Now 
hold it right there 
till I get this 5-iron 
back in the bag. 

Vodka also makes a Gimlet great. Formula: 4 or 
5 parts vodka or gin to 1 part Rose's Lime Juice, 
over ice, in an old-fashioned or cocktail glass. 

IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND 



igiToLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


GOOD INTENTIONS 

Sirs; 

How prejudiced can you get? You pet- 
ulantly and caustically state that "the 
players want open tennis; the public 
wants open tennis; everyone wants open 
tennis but the USI^TA. Get out of the 
way, gentlemen” (Scorecard, Feb. 13). 

You completely ignored the fact that 
at its annual meeting in New Orleans 
this month the U.S, Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion unanimously passed a resolution sim- 
ilar to the one it supported in i960, re- 
questing the International Federation to 
grant permission to any member nation 
to hold open tournaments in 1962. This 
matter will be voted on at the ILTF an- 
nual meeting in Stockholm on July 12, 
and the USLTA will do everything in its 
power to see that it passes. 

Wake up, gentlemen, and slop this fool- 
ish belittling of the game of tennis. 

William S. Kellogg 
ILTF Committee of Management 
La Jolla, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Getoutoftheway.SPORTSlLl.uSTRATED. 

Edward C. Potter 

Delray Beach, Fla. 

• The road to better tennis is not 
necessarily paved with good inten- 
tions. It is still difficult to reconcile 
the USLTA’s well-intended resolu- 
tions of this year and last with the 
statement of its president that ‘‘the 
number one need facing tennis in the 
world today is the restoration and 
preservation of amateurism in spirit 
and in fact.”— ED. 

Sirs: 

I, for one, don’t want open tennis. It 
would involve a mixture of too dissimilar 
classes. 

RoLLiN W. Workman 

Cincinnati 

OPEN SPORT 

Sirs: 

I believe that most people in this coun- 
try would be delighted if we just had 
sports— with no distinction between 
amateur and professional whatever. The 
line drawn by the USLTA and the NC.A.A, 
Avery Brundage of the Olympics, Dan 
Ferris of the AAU, the heads of various 
college conferences and other.s is so indis- 
tinct and devious that many interpreta- 
tions can be put upon the rule.s. 

Some colleges give scholar.ships, bo- 
nuses, etc. to good football or ba.skelball 
players, others do not. Some colleges and 
universities pul on expensive drives to 
secure good athletes and others do not. 
The NCA.A,, the AAU, the various con- 


ferences and the colleges themselves can- 
not agree on their own rules. Is it any 
wonder that the average individual ques- 
tions what it is all about but could not 
care less? The millions of people who at- 
tend the games and fill the coffers of the 
high schools and colleges pay to see two 
theoretically evenly matched teams play 
and to root for their favorite. They are 
not interested in the manner in which the 
players were recruited or whether or not 
some of them are good enough to draw 
bonuses for their brilliant play. 

The average person who likes sport, 
such as basketball, football, baseball, 
tennis or track, likes it wherever and 
whenever it is within his reach, pays good 
money to see it and does not care a tink- 
er’s dam whether some people call it 
amateur or some call it profes-sional. 

W. D. Knapp 

Indianapolis 

SHINE ON INCO 

Sirs: 

I see that your Martin Kane still has 
a shine on Ingemar Johansson as a 
boxer (New higo ii’ilh a New Left, Feb. 
13). 

As an old boxing man, Mr, Kane ought 
to Icnow that you can’t teach old dogs 
new tricks, Ingemar is now 28 years old, 
he never had a left hook and he won’t 
have one in his coming fight with Floyd. 
It will be the same old Ingo with only a 
right (and that one overrated, at that). 

Warren Murphy 

New York City 
Sir.s: 

I am fed up. The first Ingo-Floyd bally- 
hoo was in order, the second shopworn, 
and now you devote the first six pages to 
a third-time warmup of the same. 

When is this rematch, rematch, re- 
match to end? 

John H. Von Harten 

Seattle 

Sirs: 

Mr. Kane dies hard, doesn’t he? 

MacDonald Stringham 
Appleton, Wis. 


NAUTICAL GAFF 

Sirs: 

I am not much of a nautical .sage, but 
isn’t it dirty pool to -sail with ensign up 
(Cruising ike Wine-dark Sea, Feb. 6)7 
Fred Howard 

Cambridge, Mass. 



• On the contrary, all vessels, at an- 
chor or under weigh, should display 
the national flag between sunup and 
sundown ; however, a properly dressed 
schooner under sail should fly the en- 
sign at the main peak or main gaff 
and not at the stern, as Aegean is 
doing in Paros harbor. — ED. 

MYTH INFORMATION 

Sir.s: 

I assume Martin Kane knew what he 
was talking about when he wrote, in 
reference to Johiin.sson’s training with 
dumbbells, ‘‘Mo.st trainers believe that 
in time they bind muscles.” This is an 
old trainers' tale. 


EDITORIAL & ADVERTISING CORRESPONDENCE Alan O. Skplly, Si’ORTS lULUSTItATKI). Time & Lite 
Buildinit, Rocketellcr Center, New York 20, Npw York, 

SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE S CORRESPONDENCE Charltis A. Adams, General Manager. Mail gubseriiUion 
orders, correspondence and instructions (or changeof address toiSPORTSlLLUSTBATED, 540 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago II. Illinois. Change of address requires three weeks’ notice. I’leasti name magazine and 
furnish address label from a recent issue, or state exuetly how mag.izine is addressed. Include postal zone 
number. Change requires old as well ns new address. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES U.S., Canada and U.S. Possessions. 1 yr. $6.73. All other suhsoriptions. 1 yr. 
$H.OO. 
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The best evidence in opposition to the 
muscle-bound myth is found in a list of 
a few of weight training's better-known 
disciples: Rafer Johnson, Don Bragg, Bob 
Richards, Mai Whitfield, John Thomas, 
Parry O’Brien, Dallas Long, Dave Davis, 
Bill Kieder, Fortune Gordien, A1 Oerter, 
Herb Elliott, John Landy, Bill Alley, Al 
Cantello, Billy Cannon, Alan Ameche, 
Pete Dawkins, Jackie Jensen, Ted Wil- 
liams, John and lisa Konrads, Frank 
Stranahan, etc. 

And still the myth lives on. 

Eddie Fkost 

Hobart, Okla. 

NO, NO, NYET 

Sirs: 

I was appalled at your suggestion in 
Scorecard iFeb. 13) to name the forth- 
coming New York entry in the National 
League the Giants and have our Giants 
revert to the old Pacific Coast League 
name, Seals (strictly minor league). 

Since T am a San Franciscan and an 
avid rooter of our Giants now, I must 
confess I had never heard of W'illie Mays 
or of any team other than the Yankees 
or Dodgers for years, since teen-age girls 
have better things to think about. 

When the Giants began their glorious 
career in our city the players con.sisted 
mostly of rookies, so the name Giants 
really belongs to these young’un.s who 
have captured our hearts. 

Mrs. Richard S. Korb 

San P’ranciseo 
Sirs: 

Why not call them the Nyets? 

a) For purposes of easy identification, 
it incorporates the N.Y. 

b) It is a convenient short form of 
"not yet." 

H. B. Gilbert 

Toronto, Onl. 

SKIING FRONTIER 

Sirs; 

Regarding your recent article on Zer- 
matt (Bright Sew Day for an Ancient 
Village, Jan. 2.31. we have just relurne<l 
from a ski trip to Switzerland and Aus- 
tria. We are sorry and apologetic for hav- 
ing contributed to the U.S. gold drain, 
but eager to reverse the trend. This could 
be done if the proposed U.S, Tourism Bu- 
reau informed skiers both here and 
abroad : 

1) that our lift lines are much more 
orderly and patient than those in Europe; 

2) that, unlike those abroad, our lifts 
run all day, daily, and without lunch 
breaks, even when there are only a few 
skiers around; 

3) that U.S. ski patroks are, along with 
other virtues, easier to find. In Austria 
patrollers had no markings whatsoever 
on their jackets and did not wear first- 
aid belts: and in Switzerland you had 
to get real close to what looked like a na- 
tive farmer with a small SOS on his 
hat to find out he was a patroller at all. 

Let us make every effort to bring Euro- 
peans to the new frontier in U.S. skiing. 

E. Nottingha.m 

Stowe, Vt. 



Follow 
the Sun 
and 


teams to 


S£E baseball's famous 
stars . . . size up the rookies 
... in the friendly atmos- 
phere of Spring Training 
Comps! Thirteen major 
league teams (including 
both leogue champions) 
ploy a full schedule during 
March and April. Florida's 
spring schedule of other 
fun activities is waiting for 
you, too. Come soak up 
healthful sunshine, swim, 
fish, golf and sightsee! Visit 
Florida now ... at its most 
glorious season. 


BRADENTON 
Milwaukee Braves 
CLEARWATER 
Philadelphia Phillies 
FT. MYERS 
Pittsburgh Pirates 
LAKELAND 
Detroit Tigers 
MIAMI 

Baltimore Orioles 
ORLANDO 
Minnesota Twins 
POMPANO BEACH 
Washington Senators 
SARASOTA 
Chicago White Sox 
ST. PETERSBURG 
New York Yankees 
St. Louis Cardinals 
TAMPA 

Cincinnati Redlegs 
VERO BEACH 


Los Angeles Dodgers 


FREE! 

New 196T edition — 
Guide to Florida \ 

Vacations — 100 page ' 
book about Florida's 
nine vacation regions! 
Tour maps, many coloi 
photos. Also free Spring 
Training schedule. 

Mail coupon today! 



WEST PALM BEACH 
Kansas City Athletic: 


Wendell Jorrord, Choirmon 

Florida Development Commission — Room 2( 

Tollohossee, Florida 

Pleose send me your free Guide to Florido 
tions and Florida Sprirsg Training Schedule. 
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PAT ON THE BACK 



\% iiej\ II i<: i»rT 
SAFE ATTYKE 

IV VOGUE 

. . . with the first steel safety chamber 
armor. And today, to Attyre your car 
with maximum blowout protection and 
puncture safety, it’s the Vogue Twin- 
Air Steel Safety Chamber Tyre . . . 
THK tire with an Independent Air 
Cushion that Cannot Blow Out . . . the 
life savinge.st tire yet. So be a Knight of 
Old about safety and give yourself and 
your family the life-savingest protec- 
tion of all by Attyring your car now 
with a new .set of Vogue Tyres. Your 
Vogue Tyre Dealer is ready and wait- 
ing to demonstrate it for you and to 
show you how ea-sy it is for you to ride 
on the life savingest tire yet. It’s the 
Vogue. 



VOGUE 

TYRES 

VOOUB RUBBBR COMPANY 

1936 So. Indiana Ava.. Chicago 16, III. 



MARILYN SCHNEGGENBURGER 


Neighborhood gym 


Until six years ago Marilyn Schneg- 
genburger hardly knew what gymnas- 
tics was. Then one night she went 
with her husband to nearby Buffalo 
to see the Turners Circus, a sort of 
gymnastic jamboree. It looked like 
such fun that the Schneggenburgers 
decided to go to gym class themselves. 
Within the year, Marilyn was study- 
ing gymnastics in earnest. By last 
spring, at the ripe age (gymnastically 
speaking) of 28, she had become good 
enough to enter the Olympic tryouts. 
Meanwhile, determined that they 
should get an earlier start than she 


did, Marilyn began teaching gymnas- 
tics to her three young daughters in 
the backyard at Tonawanda. 

“While they worked out with me,” 
says Marilyn, “other kids in the neigh- 
borhood would hang over the fence 
and watch. Pretty soon mothers were 
asking me if their youngsters couldn’t 
try it, too.” Marilyn agreed to start 
some classes, and to her surprise 70 
kids .showed up. 

“Now,” says Marilyn, “the neigh- 
bors keep asking me if I'm going to 
have the class again. I love teaching 
the kids, so I guess I’ll have to.” 
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tie-tack modeled on Air India’s famous little “maharajah.” A 
tie box, as you may have observed, is exactly the same shape 
as a single-column ad. and that was pasted into the cover of 
every box. And here I go again in my generosity— a free Air 
India Madras necktie and tie-tack to the first 50 would-be 
“maharajahs” among you who write for it. 

But I think you get the idea by now, without my having 
to add any more examples. The world of sport, and the won- 
derful people in it with whom we have become fast friends, 
are an idea! speed-up tonic for just about any and every im- 
aginable sales effort. Not a bad tonic to take, for that sluggish 
sales feeling you may have these days. 

Bob Hughes, our Promotion Manager, says (and here’s his defini- 
tion) that merchandising is “everything you can do with your adver- 
tising in addition to running it.” 

However, our merchandising department goes even beyond that. 
Another of their objectives is to visit, write, call, and otherwise get 
friendly with dealers and retailers-against the time when you will 
be advertising in SPORTS Illustrated and you will want your deal- 
ers, in whatever line you’re in, to hail your decision and keep your 
Sports iLLUSTRATED-advertised goods out front. 

The activities of our merchandisers in the nation’s leading depart- 
ment stores are the best example of how this is done on your behalf 
-and let me illustrate this with just one recent instance. 

Active sportswear, particularly in the women’s field, is a tricky 
thing for department stores to sell. Your salespeople have to be able 
to talk intelligently about skiing, boating, bowling, golf, both to be- 
ginners, so as not to scare them off their new enthusiasm completely 
- and to experts, so as to advise them competentlyand knowledgeably 
about what’s being worn where. 

But it isn’t always possible, in such a fast-changing field as sports- 
wear styles, to keep salespeople in the know. So recently, Sports 
Illustrated Merchandising’s comely Pat Young (assi.sted by 
equally-comely Joan Williamson in the Midwest) put on a series of 
30 before-store-opening breakfast shows on how to talk and sell ski- 
wear and ski equipment for sportswear sales personnel, in 30 leading 
U. S. department stores. 

The stores couldn’t have been more grateful for these training 
shows — and I must confess that were I a sportswear buyer, I think 
that from then on I might have a certain prejudice on behalf of any 
merchandise offered to me that bore an advertised-in-SPORTs Illus- 
trated label. 

In the men’s apparel industry, as I feel 1 must have mentioned 
once or twice before, the influence of Sports Illustrated and sport 
have made themselves felt more than any other single influence since 
the advent of Esquire in 1933. Possibly at the very moment you are 
reading this. Sports Illustrated is putting on another of its now- 
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famous fashion shows at the N.A.R.C.F. meeting in Chicago-and 
also, with us as co-conspirators, Norm Van Brocklin is at the Hanes 
suite, Slammin’s Sam Snead is the star of Manhattan Shirt’s Great 
Stylists of Sport, and Marlene Bauer Hagge is hosting for Eastman 
Kodel, all at the same N.A.R.C.F. 

» * # 

So I don’t want to belabor the point any more. Obviously, you are 
the kind of advertising man who, like the people at Campbell’s Soup, 
likes to “begin with the best.” But frequently, in this ever-more- 
competitive business we find ourselves in, what we do with our ad- 
vertising after we get the best is what separates the men from the 
boys. 

And my sermon is that very few forces in today’s United States 
can heighten the salespower of an advertising campaign better than 
can the force of sport, and over these last few years, not many people 
have learned to use sport as effectively as (blush) we have. 

Salesmen are by nature competitive, or they wouldn’t be salesmen. 
They respond to the competitive spirit of sport, and to the real-life 
personalities of those men and women who best exemplify it, just 
about as well as they do to any motivating force. And as I said earlier, 
I would be hard put to think of any sales or marketing problem that 
couldn’t be helped by a judicious injection of the excitement, the 
color, and the up-to-the-minuteness of sport, as administered by 
good old doctor SI. 

I think that you would be surprised at how little this medicine 
would add to your merchandising budget, too. 

There’s only one hitch. Your advertising must be in Sports Illus- 
trated before our merchandising can go to work for you. But that’s 
a problem you can do something about right now. As the town’s 
leading transportation company used to advertise in my old college 
newspaper, “A ring brings the truck.” 

Advertising Director 






Ambushed 
“Down Under” 
by a 300-pound 
clam! 

1. “Evo» as I was soiii" down,” wites 
George Leavens, an American friend of 
Canadian Club, ‘'I was afraid I’d put my foot 
in it. I was used to deep water— and to scuba 
diving— but I wasn’t at all prepared for wliat 1 
found on Australia’s Great Barrier Reef. Witli 
some skin-diving acquaintances, I made the 
descent just off the coast near Cairns. The 
water was alive with jelly fish — and they slung 
like mail. Rut that was to be tJic least of niy 
troubles. ,Iust as I was skinnuing the bottom, 
I saw the gaping open shell of a giant clam. 
And I was headed straight for it! 


6 years old • Imported In bottle from Canada 


4. “High and dry on the heach. 
we relaxed and took our pleasure 
ill a welconu' drink of the Jural 
favcirile. Happily, it was the iiiii- 
viTndl favorite — Canadian Ciuh.” 


Why tills whisky’s universal popularity? 
Cciiiadian Club is the lightest whisky in 
the world. What’s more, it has a flavor so 
distinctive, no other whisky tastes quite 


like it. This happy comhiiuilion means 
you can .“tay willi it all evening long . . . 
ill cocktails Itefore dinner, liiglihalls after. 
Try it tonight. 


3. “Willi block and tackle, we finally managed to 
get tlie clam to shore. But it was a iniglily struggle. 
And no wonder! Tliis one mammolli spccinicii weighed 
mure tiiaii three hiiinlreil jioiinds. I couldn't help won- 
dering how many howls of chowder /hut would make! 


2. “Kickinfj my fins, I narrowly missed that 
ugly 42-incli trap just as it snapped shut. ‘Clam- 
ming up' to the contrary, these big babies never 
close tight. But, with air at a premium, it 
could have been light enough for trouble! 


NEW— from the makers of 
America's finest cigarettes 



KING SIZE 


CIGARETTES 


Welcome aboard! 


These are the new king-size Philip Morris Commanders you’ve been ■ 
hearing about. They’re made on a new machine, the Mark VIII, 
that gently vacuum-cleans every bit of tobacco. This is important, 
because the cleaner the tobacco, the better it tastes. Noticeably better. 
Have a Commander . . . welcome aboard. 

Philip Morris szi Commander 



